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101 Prominent Colored People 


Size 20x28 inches. The picture is printed on the very best super- 
fine calender paper. It is a thing of beauty. The names of all are at 
the bottom of the picture. People buy this and frame it for their 
homes. It is worth $5.00. We havea small book giving the history 
of the lives of these prominent colored people (about like a song book) 
that we can furnish with the picture. Both for $1.00. 


Agents Wanted.—We want agents everywhere for this fast 
seller. One agent made $12 00 in one day; another $35.00 in one week. 
Send $1.00 for a picture and agent’s outfit at once. Be the first agent 
in your county. Write for free circular. Address 


HERTEL, JENKINS & CO., 920 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company. 


(Incorporated) 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


HIS is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 
banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 
assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 
needed. ‘The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 
of its promoters. The last report to the Secretary of State 

showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 

over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 

pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 

churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 

olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 

other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 

last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 

Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 

New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 

costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 

$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 

holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 

of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 

directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 

of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 

—The Ststsbboliten Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 


carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 
industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 
doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 
tions in that city. Dividendsof 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 
years. Stock is now selling for $10.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 


Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


O: 47 Kast Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Kirmingham. Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 
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MORE AGENTS WANTED! 


FLEW 


The Negro” was exhausted by the 15th of March. On that account, 

we were not able to fill delayed orders from agents. This month we are 
compelled to print an additional ONE THOUSAND Copies for the April Num- 
ber. This isgratifying. It shows that the people everywhere are endorsing 
the policy of the Magazine. We want to add an additional TWENTY THOUS- 
AND subscribers to our list this year. To dothis we need more agents. 


af HE ENTIRE EDITION of the March Number of ‘The Voice of 


most liberal of any reputable Magazine. Agents everywhere are send- 

ing in large subscription lists daily. Ouragent, W. A. Fisher, of Miss- 
issippi has sent us thirty eight subscriptions within a month. James R. Clark 
has sent us thirty subscriptions within the last month. Mrs. V. A. Barlow 
(teacher) Alabama, writes: ‘‘Asateacher, the agency has been profitable to me 
in more than a financial way, bringing me as it did more in touch and sympathy 
with the people and giving new inspiration and courage for my work in the 
school room. If my health permits when school closes, I hope to continue the 
agency.’’ Mrs. Barlow sends us $12.00 


IN: here is an opportunity to make some money. Our terms are the 


are taking hold of the work with zeal. We receive hundreds of letters 

from this class of men and women highly endorsing the magazine and 

commending us. Send today only TEN CENTS for anagents’ outfit and make 
big profits handling the Magazine 


TPE ce ting and? Ministers everywhere are endorsing the Magazine and 


Subscription price only One Dollar per year in advance. 
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SOUTH ERN RAILWAY 
lireat Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 
Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


| North East, South and West 








J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent. 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Awaits You in The 
GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Will you improve it? That vast territory embraced 
in the Boundaries of 


ARKANSAS, INDIAN TERRITORY 
OKLAHOMA, TEXAS, & NEW MEXICO 


Is more than a land of full dinner pails. It is the land of the full barn, the full larder, the 
full pocket-book, the full cup of happiness-----In a word the successful. Write for our illustrated 
booklets and get the details. 


75 per cent of the ONE WAY RATE forthe Round Trip. Half Fare plus $2.00 
One Way. First and Third Tuesdays in January and February. 





Torani)’ GEO. H. LEE S. L. PARROTT, 


Gen. Pass. Agent. Dist.. Pass. Agent. 


LITTLE ROCK ARK. ATLANTA, GA. 














When writing advertisers. please mention this Magazine. 
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MAY, 1906. 


Among the many interesting articles we shall publish next 
month, one that is likely to attract wide attention is a paper by 
C. C. Poindexter of Cornell University, on ‘‘Some Student ex- 
periences.’’ Mr Poindexter isa graduate student of Cornell. 
He has had some exceedingly interesting experiences as a Negro 
student in a Northern University and will tell our readers about 
these experiences in May. By all means read this charming article. 

The Southern Federation of Colored Women met at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, last January. The women of the Federation 
made several excursions to places round about Little Rock while 
they were there. One of the most interesting places in Ar- 
kansas, and as for that, one of the most interesting places in the 
whole country is Hot Springs. It isa great health resort, a kind 
of American Carlsbad. Mrs. Addie Waits Hunton, President 
of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, and one of the officers of the 
Southern Federation, will tell our readers all about Hot Springs 
in May. Allof the club women will want to read this article 
because of the things that will be said about the Convention and 
because of the splendid group pictures of the club women which 
will be used in this article as illustrations. 
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The West. Point, Route 


DIRECT LINE WITH FAST SCHEDULES TO 


Texas 
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AND ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST 


Full intormation at City Office, Fourth National Bank Building. 


jJ. P. BILLUPS, G. P. A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Constitution The Constitution League 
League is going to exercise a 
mighty influence on the 

politics of this country within the next few 
years. The League has headquarters in 
New York and is composed very largely of 
white men. This organization has set before 
itself the tremendous task of awaking the 
country tothe necessity of enforcing the 
mandates of the constitution. The Hon. 
John Milholland, the man at the head of 
thismovement, isa man of the highest 
Standing in New York. He is a man of 
wealth and culture, and has no ax to grind 
in heading this movement. He is sincere 
in his efforts to have this country throw off 
its moral apathy, its chronic inertness, and 
to compel everybody in this country to re- 
spect the fundamental law of the land. 
The League has started a systematic agi- 
tation against class legislation. It has held 
three mammoth mass meetings already this 
year, and before the end of the year, meet- 
ings will be held in many of the leading 
Citiesof the country. At the meeting in 
Cooper Union, New York, during the early 


part of February, some of the most eminent 
men of both races addressed the peo- 
ple. Twenty-five hundred people at- 
tendedthe meeting held atthe Metropoli- 
tan A. M. E. Church, Washington, D. C., 
February 23rd. Among the speakers of 
the evening were congressmen Bennett of 
New York and F. K. Cushman of the State 
of Washington. At the meeting in Phila- 
delphia, March 1st, the spacious Academy 
of Music, which seats 4,000 people, was 
packed to the limit and thousands of peo- 
ple were turned away. At all of these 
meetings emphasis wes placed on the 
necessity of calling a halt to the onward 
career of class arrogance intheSouth. By 
cunning class legislation many of the Sou- 
thern states have nullified the effects of the 
Civil War. The very constitution has been 
annulled and abrogated. This whole sec- 
tion is besmirched by an infinity of ram- 
pant treacheries against the flag of the na- 
tion. The members of the Constitution 
League have set their faces towards the 
enforcement of the supreme law of the 
land and the termination of mob and class 
rule. It invites all good mento join in 
this battle. 
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The Student Volun- In 1886 there was 
teer Convention founded at Mt. Her- 


mon, Massachusetts, 
what is today known as the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. The Movement holds 
a convention once every four years to gath- 
er together students from all over North 
America to stimulate adesire in the schools 
for foreign mission work. The Conven- 
tion held in Nashville February 28th to 
March 4th was the fifth convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Of the oth- 
er four conventions two were held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, one in Detroit, Michigan, and 
the other in Toronto, Canada. Colored 
delegates have attended all of these conven- 
tions and never before has the color ques- 
tion been raised until the meeting was held 
in the South. Heretofore, the delegates 
have always been seated by states. If 
there were some colored delegates in the 
Massachusetts delegation, nobody ever 
thought of suggesting that they be shoved 
off in a corner like lepers who would poison 
by contact. If a colored delegate came 
with the Harvard delegation, he was seated 
with Harvard. Thus the Covention at 
least looked like a body of Christian work- 
ers who were trying to save souls instead 
of trying to emphasize the superiority of 
‘‘white’’ over ‘‘black.’’ But in the South, 
culture, character, wealth, Christianity— 
nothing is beyond and above a white skin. 
That alone is the imprimatur of virtue 
and the passport to glory. The hall in 
which the committee decided to hold the 
Convention is notorious for its humilia- 
ting ‘‘Jim Crow’’ arrangements. Col- 
ored people are not only huddled intoa 
corner in the building, but are compelled 
to enter the hall by a side door, a kind of 
back way. The colored people of Nash- 
ville are at this time engaged in a great, 
manly fight against unjust discriminations 
on the street cars, and if any visiting col- 


ored people should accept humiliating dis- 


criminations with complacency, it would 
cripple the Nashville colored people in their 
fight. Accordingly, a committee of the 
faculties of the Nashville schools waited 
upon the Executive Committee and begged 
that any section of the hall other than the 
one usually given the colored people, be 
given to their delegates. There were evil 
associations connected with the corner of 
the hall which had been given the colored 
people since its erection, and besides there 
was a ‘“‘Jim Crow’’ entrance. The Execu- 
tive Committee not only refused to grant 
the request, but declared that other colored 
delegates from outside of the city would be 
confined in this corner. Mr. Huntor, In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. Secretary, who 
would be largely responsible for the colored 
delegation, went to New York to talk the 
matter over with the Executive Committee 
of the Volunteer Movement. This Exec- 
utive Committee is made up largely of 
Northern men. If we mistake not, there 
is only one Southern man on the commit- 
tee. What was the answer of this body of 
men who are at the head of the most pow- 
erful body of students in North America? 
What steps did they take to rebuke the in- 
trusion of color prejudice in a great mis- 
sionary movement? The answer of the 
Committee with John R. Mott at the head 
of it, was that the Executive Committee 
would have to conform to the customs and 
sentiments of the South. Think of Paul 
giving utterance to such sickly stuff! 
Think of Christ refusing to rebuke evil be- 
cause he was among the people who be- 
lieved init! The only sentiment that is 
safe for such a convention to follow in any 
section is the Christian sentiment. It goes 
without saying that Negro students were 
advised to stay away from the Convention. 
And they stayed away. Only two Negro 
students were in that monstrous gathering 
of 4,000 students, and they must feel 
ashamed of themselves by now. Mr. W. 
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A. Hunton, who has always been active in 
the Movement, and who has not missed one 
of the conventions for twelve years, was 
absent. He was insulted with the narrow- 


- ness of the men in charge of this conven- 


tion, and refused to stultify himself by ac- 
cepting ‘‘Jim Crow’’ treatment. It should 
be understood that the Student Volunteer 
Movement hds no convection whatever with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
No discriminations have ever been made in 
the International Conventions of this Asso- 
ciation. Whenever meetings have been 
held in the South the Executive Board has 
insisted on no special arrangements for col- 
ored- delegates, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has the respect and confi- 
dence of the colored people. 





The Effects of the It has been pretty gen- 

Convention erally agreed that the 
Student Volunteer Movement as a whole 
has been a great missionary movement that 
was doing much good. All of the white 
papers are praising the Nashville conven- 
tion as a new Day of Pentacost. The great 
and laudable object of the Convention is to 
christianize the heathen lands. Most of 
the peopleamong whom the missionaries 
goto work are colored people. In Chris- 
tianity there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond 
nor free. Allare one in Christ. When 
the Chinese, the Burmese and the Africans 
know how narrow the white man’s religion 
is, how a premium is placed on a white 
skin, what kind of impression can white 
missionaries make on these darker millions? 
How can the Southern missionary teach 
the gospel of love for all mankind, the 
brotherhood of man, charity and equality? 
Their very actions belie their words. How 
can the executive committee which accepted 
the unchristian Southern prejudice without 
a protest ever sing of Christian courage to 
the heathen? They are cowards themselves. 
Is not the faith and confidence of 10,000,000 


people worth while? What was there in 
the Nashville Convention to inspire a black 
man to faith and hope and love? This great 
gathering which is said to have stirred up 
such deep religious feelings came to Nash- 
ville and left without so much as exciting 
areligious tremor among 40,000 human 
beings whose immortal souls are going to 
judgment every day. On the other hand, 
the Convention has weakened the faith of 
the black man inthe white man’s religion. 
There is no correspondence between their 
professions and their lives. If a so-called 
African heathen should come to this coun- 
try with uncontaminated virtue and un- 
blighted aspirations, he would soon become 
sickened by the atmosphere of treachery, 
hypocrisy, meanness and selfishness he 
would be compelled to breath by day and 
by night, and he would certainly think 
more of his own religion than of the reli- 
gion of this country. And the worse fea- 
ture of the whole situation is the fact that 
the white people have soaked their self-con- 
tained souls in sophistries until they are 
blind to their own inconsistences. Froude, 
in writing of the age of Julius Caesar said: 
Public men spoke conventionally of Provi- 
dence, that they might throw on their opponents 
the odium of impiety; but of genuine belief that 
life had any serious meaning, there was none re- 
maining beyond the circle of the silent, patient, 
ignorant multitude. The whole spiritual atmos- 
phere was saturated with cant---cant moral, cant 
political, cant religious; an affectation of high 
principle which had ceased to touch the conduct, 
and flowed on in an increasing volume of insin- 
cere and unreal speech. 
This is the impression we get from the 


Nashville Convention. It was a great 
convention in point of numbers. 4,000 
delegates were present, 500 institutions 
were represented, the presidents and sec- 
retaries of 50 missionary societies were 
present and great sums of money were 
pledged. Many men were benefitted, for 
they knew not of the color line that had 
beendrawn. But if the great white light 
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of God’s love ever flashed into the con- 
sciences of the men responsible for the ab- 
sence of the representatives of 10,000,000 
black people in this country, they must 
have felt that their course of cowardice and 
truckle wasa rampant treachery to the 
cause of Christ. If white people in the 
South cannot treat the people of the darker 
races as menand brethren, such conven- 
tions ought not to come to this section. 
To discriminate against a man because of 
his color may be religious, but it is certain- 
ly not christian; and then it isa dwarfish, 
poverty-stricken stuff of a religion. 





Southern Repre- The Constitution League 
sentation has committed itself to 


the proposition to re- 
duce Southern representation in Congress. 
A division of opinion arises here even 
among the friends of the League. There 
is room for a diversity of opinion. The 
writer was once of the opinion that the re- 
duction program was not the course of wis- 
dom. Hehas been converted and gives to 
our readers the reasons for his present po- 
sition. Itis granted by all except intel- 
lectually stranded bigots that the Negroes, 
generally speaking, have been boldly dis- 
franchised in the South, and that this class 
legislation has worked harm to the political 
health of the whole section. The South 
has perpetrated onthe country a kind of 
tyranny that literally kills our free institu- 
tions and destroys constitutional and rep- 
resentative government. The supreme law 
of the land has been made the scorn of its 
constituents. Something must be done. 
The South must not be granted unchecked 
liberty to annul the Federal Constitution at 
its sovereign whim and caprice. The time 
has come when laxity must cease, when 
the government must be asked to hold a 
whip over a section of the country inorder 
to compel it to respect its authority. What 
must the lash be? The Constitution is spe- 


cific on this point: there must be a redistri- 
bution of representation in order to restore 
equity. But the man who opposes the re- 
duction of representation is afraid that 
this will take away our cause of agitation 
and will permanently disfranchise us. Our 
argument is that the masses of us, through 
subterfuges and inane grandfather clauses 
are already disfranchised. If now, Congress 
should reduce Southern representation, the 
South would do one of three things: abol- 
ish her disfranchisement laws, boldy dis- 
franchise the Negro on account of race and 
color or be contentto be represented by a 
reduced contingent in Congress and still 
enforce her unjust, but nevertheless, cun- 
ningly devised disfranchisement measures. 
We would like to see these discriminatory 
laws with all of the South’s absurd and 
exploded delusions abolished, and we are 
inclined to think that that would be the ul- 
timate result of reduction of representation. 
But suppose the South took such action by 
Congress as license to disfranchise the Ne- 
gro boldly, providing she was willing to 
pay the penalty. Then wecould certainly 
get our case fairly and squarely before the 
courts, and it is not to be supposed for one 
moment that the courts would uphold leg- 
islation that was boldly made against a peo- 
ple purely on account of race andcolor. A 
ruling from the Supreme Court against col- 
or discrimination under such circumstances 
would go a long ways towards breaking up 
the whole disfranchisement system. On 
the other hand, suppose the South should 
accept such action by Congress complacent- 
ly and should continue to enforce her pres- 
sent cunningly devised laws. Still condi- 
tions would be better instead of worse. 
Fifty men who are now in Congress at the 
expense of the public, and whose chief oc- 
cupation is the belittlement of the Negro, 
would be sent back to the farms. They 
would not have the opportunity to slander 
and malign a people whom they pretend to 
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represent. These men have always op- 
posed progressive, sensible legislation. 
They would be placed where their opposi- 
tion would not count for much. Thus, 
with an overwhelming majority of men in 
Congress from that section of the country 
where the Negro is not so much hated, we 
could go to Congress with hope and ask for 


the further enforcement of the 


Con- 
stitution. 


Reduction is but a step inthe 


rescue of the Constitution, in the curbing of 
arrogance andin the restraining of each 
state from going beyond constitutional 
bounds by unjust legislation. ‘Trouble 
there is bound to be in awaking the public 
mind to the enormity of these injustices. 
But always there must be the breaking of 
some eggs before we have the omelet. The 
Rubicon has been crossed. Let the great 
fraternity of class legislators and enemies 
of democratic government tremble. 
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A Negro Bank The Metropolitan Mercan- 
for Atlanta tile and Realty Company 
is one of the greatest, if 

not the greatest, business institution con- 
ducted by Negroesin America. Beginning 
many years ago in New York City, with 
very little capital and amid very humble 
circumstances, the company has gradually 
forged ahead until today it is one of the 
strongest and most reliable business con- 
cerns in the country. Expansion seems to 
be the company’s watchword. Its growth 
has been astounding to its enemies and 
competitors and eminently satisfactory to 
its promoters. Today the four features of 
the company—the insurance, mercantile, 
real estate and banking departments—are 
all in splendid condition. The company 
has a fine standing in Wall street and the 
confidence of the people of the country. 
Mr. P. Sheridan Ball, president of the com- 
pany, is a sagacious young man with ex- 
ceptional executive ability and is looked 
up to by all of his co-workers as a shrewd 
and safe director and promoter. It is grat- 
ifying to Atlantans to learn that the Met- 
ropolitan Corporations have moved their 
Southern headquarters to Atlanta. The 
company now occupies the spacious quar- 
ters at the corner of Alabama Street and 
Central Avenue, near the Union Station, 
the place where the Lowry National Bank 
began its successful career. The company 
will soon incorporate a bank here witha 
capital of not less than $75,000, and prob- 
ably as much as $100,000. It will also 
operate branch banks in other Georgia 
cities. The company is negotiating forthe 
purchase of several of the industrial insur- 
ance companies in the State. President 
Ball of all the Metropolitan System will re- 
main here in Atlanta in order to push the 
business of the company in the Southern 
States. Atlanta is the gateway to the far 


South, is almost the central point of the 
Southern seaboard states, and is, therefore, 





an advantageous point from which to direct 
a great interstate business. 





Among the many good 
things that the Atlan- 
ta Woman’s Club is 
doing, the one thing which appeals most 
strongly to the cultured classes of both 
sexes is its effort to cultivate and stimulate 
in the people of the city a high, wholesome 
sentiment regarding music, art and poetry. 
A commendable effort along that line was 
the Paul Laurence Dunbar Memorial Ser- 
vice held at the First Congregational 
Church on theevening of March 6th. The 
program included for the most part read- 
ings from Dunbar, addresses on the life and 
works of the poet, and music which in some 
way reminded one of the sorrow in the 
hearts of the people because of the death of 
the poet laureate of the Negro race. The 
Atlanta University Male Quartette sang 
‘*Po’ Li ’1 Lam,’’ one of Dunbar’s poems 
which had been set to music. A quartette 
of young ladies from Clark University gave 
a Delsarte from Dunbar’s ‘‘ Whistling Sam’’ 
which was happy in the extreme. Prof. 
W.E. B. Du Bois of Atlanta University, 
rendered the principal address on the Life 
of Dunbar, and Prof. William Pickens of 
Talladega College was the favorite reader 
of the evening. Letters were read from 
such eminent women as Mrs. Josephine S. 
Yates, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Miss 
Elizabeth C. Carter, Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Davis, Mrs. Livy 
C. Anthony and Miss Josy Holmes. The 
Memorial Service was a very creditable af- 
fair and will serve to inspire and encourage 
the young people of the day who have lit- 
erary aspirations. At the conclusion of 
the services, the Women’s Club presented 
to the local Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation a magnificent life-size portrait of 
the late and beloved poet. 


Dunbar Memorial 
Service 
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The Springfield No denunciation can be 
Mob conceivably excessive in 
characterizing conditions 

which allowed a blood-mad mob to hold sway 
for two days ina leading Ohiocity. On Feb- 
ruary 26th, awhite man in Springfield was 
seriously wounded while engaged in an al- 
tercation withtwo Negroes. The colored 
men accused of the crime were hurried out 
of the city in order to prevent a lynching. 
The murder of the white man angered the 
white people of Springfield and a mob at 
once began to burn and demolish the sec- 
tion of the city in which most of the color- 
ed people live. Fortwo whole days this 
drunken mob held the city;in its fierce grip, 
and, unchecked by local authorities, drove 
colored people half-naked from their homes, 
set fire to houses over the heads of suck- 
ling babes, and turned all Springfield into 
a prowling hades. This is the second time 
within the brief period of two years that the 
anarchists and libertines of Springfield 
have tried to exterminate the Negro popu- 
lation of the city because of quarrels be- 
tween white men and black men, in which 
blacks got the advantage. There are two 
distinct causes for this dangerous phenome- 
na of lawlessness as far North as Spring- 
field. First among them is the Southern 
white man. The trail of Southern race 
prejudice is over it all. Large numbers of 
Kentucky white men have crossed over 
from Kentucky into Ohio. When they 
reached Ohio, they found also large num- 
bers of Kentucky Negroes whom they were 
accustomed to dominate and cower in Ken- 
tucky, and who refused to be cowered in 
Ohio. These Southerners are the leaders 
in these festive sports of lynching and burn- 
ing human beings. The second cause of 
this race prejudice is plain, honest compe- 
tition. Rev. ReverdyC. Ransom of Bos- 
ton, who was fora long time a pastor at 
Springfield and who visits the city almost 
every year, in a letter tothe Boston Trans- 
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cript furnishes the public a searching 
analysis of the situation. In Springfield 
there are large establishments which manu- 
facture farming and harvesting machinery. 
These establishments refuse to discrimi- 
nate against laborers because of their color. 
For many years white workingmen have 
sought to oust Negroes from all positions 
in these factories save those of underlings 
and menials, but the authorities have re- 
refused to discriminate. As almost every- 
where when given a fair trial, here the col- 
ored carpenters, blacksmiths, painters and 
machinists, seem not only to equal, but to 
excel the white workingmen. This has 
aroused the jealousy and envy of the 
white working men. Here is the sec- 
ond great reason for this strong race an- 
tipathy. Here again we have renewed evi- 
dence of the total unreliability of the As- 
sociated Press where the Negro is involved. 
The press dispatches made it appear that 
white people, with a kind of ‘‘Remember- 
the-Maine’’ sentiment, were cleaning out 
Negro ‘‘Jungles,’’ ‘‘Dives’’ or ‘‘Dens.’’ 
The effort was made to give the impression 
that the ‘‘Negro quarters’’ were a great 
festering sore of immorality. Rev. Mr. 
Ranson states that: 

‘*The homes of the colored people there are not 
cabins as the dispatches erroneously state, but are 
commodious cottages, some brick and some frame, 
not differing from the homes of other mechanics 
and people of like circumstances. When I was 
pastor there, out of a church membership of over 
300, 137 of my members owned their homes,”’ 
Who would have gotten this kind of an 
idea of the colored people of Springfield 
from the Associated Press dispatches? One, 
of the homes burned was the palatial resi- 
dence of Mr. Charles Fillmore, formerly 
corporation clerk in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State of Ohio, and now a clerk 
in one of the departments at Wash- 
ington. Many others of the homes 
burned or damaged belonged to people of 
wealth, culture and standing in the com- 
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munity. Under these circumstances we 
repeat our first statement,—you cannot ex- 
aggerate in characterizing the savagry of 
this Springfield mob; and the cowardice 
and cupidity of the skulking officers of the 
law will not beconsidered less criminal than 
the carelessness and stupidity of the citi- 
zens, if the men who are responsible for 
this highhanded and unchecked incendar- 
ism are not justly punished. 





Susan Brown- The women suffragists of 
well Anthony the world and the temper- 

"ance people have lost a true 
friend in the death of Susan B. Anthony. 
Miss Anthony’s long and eventful life came 
to an end March 13th, about one month af- 
ter her 86th birthday. She had seen sixty 
years of service in the battle for reforms, 
and during most of these years she had 
helped to command the reform forces. She 
was trained under Lucretia Mott, and had 
during her lifetime been associated with 
the most noted women of the last century. 
She was intimately associated with Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Lucy Stone, two of 
the most well-known women America has 
ever produced. Miss Anthony lived to see 
some momentous changes in the affairs of 
this country since the time she began her 
public life. She was a prominent aboli- 
tionist, and was one of the women who cir- 
culated and signed the petition to abolish 
slavery, which was presented to Charles 
Sumner in the Senate in 1862. After 
emancipation, her efforts were directed 
mainly towards the securing of equal rights 
in this country for manand woman. When 
she died she was probably the leading apos- 
tle of woman’s rights in the whole world. 


Her splendid struggle changed the world’s 
estimation of her sex. Whether it is wi- 
sest for women to vote or not, it is true that 
there has dawned upon the national con- 
sciousness a new idea of the part woman 
ought to play in politics. Thus Miss An- 
thony accomplished a vast amount of good. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


She was simple in habits and rigidly sin- 
cere in her life and work. She descended 
from noble ancestry and could ‘trace her 
family back to before the time of’Shakes- 
peare’s birth. 





The Retirement This month will witness 
of Lyons the retirement of the 
Hon. Judson W. Lyons 

of Georgia from the position of Register of 
the United States Treasury, a position 
which ,he has filled with competency for 
the past eight years. William T. Vernon 
of Kansas, who has been nominated by 
the President to succeed Mr. Lyons, has 
not as yet been confirmed by the Senate. 
Some very grave charges have been lodged 
against him by the colored people of his 
State, and it seems to be more than proba- 
ble that he will have to clear himself of 
these charges before he will be commis- 
sioned to take possession of the Register’s 
office. Whether there is any merit in the 
case against Mr. Vernon or not, we do not 
know and dare not venture an opinion. 
We can only hope not, for we get no pleas- 
ure out of the downfall of a fellowman. 
But that Mr. Lyons has administered his 
office with signal ability is beyond question. 
The contemptible little fling at Mr. Lyons 
last month by acertain New York Negro 
magazine is calculated to make people who 
do not know Mr. Lyons think that he is 
not aman of ability and courage. The 
animus of this attack on the retiring Reg- 
ister is shown in the concluding paragraph 
of,the little editorial fling in question. Mr. 
Lyons did not have ‘‘that knowledge 
vouchsafed by humility’s books ;’’ that is, 
he was not willing to stultify himself and 
to truckle to arrogant bossism as does the 
man who attacks him. The eharge that 
Mr. Lyons inspired the news dispatches 
which charged Booker T. Washington with 
political activity against the retiring Reg- 











THE HON, JUDSON W. LYONS, 


Retiring Registrar of the Treasury~ 
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ister is wholly untrue. Not only that, it 
is a wilful and malicious misrepresentation; 
for the man who makes this attack upon 
one of the finest characters in the country 
knew the facts in the case; knew that 
there was more truth than fiction in these 
newspaper dispatches. Mr. Lyons will re- 
tire from the Registership with not so much 
as an iota of disgrace attached to his ad- 
ministration. Mr. Roosevelt concedes as 
much. Mr. Lyons retires over the protests 


of thousands of the best citizens of this 
country, and many of them represent great 


money interests. No Negro lawyer has 
been respected in Georgia more than Jud- 
son W. Lyons. He had, through sheer le- 
gal ability, built up for himself a large prac- 
tice in Augusta before he was offered the 
postmastership in that city, which he re- 
fused for the registership at Washington. 
This attack on Mr. Lyons is an effort to 
crush a man because he is a man; because 
he has not been led astray by an ephemeral 
freak of fashion. 





SEED-TIME RAPTUR ES 


An old legend has it that when the uni- 
verse first swept into the view of primeval 
man, the one thing which excited his won- 
der and admiration more than all else was 
thesun. He watched the great magician 
of light as he rode majestically across the 
heavens and arrogantly stalked away to 
the West. He followed the westering 
pathway of this gigantic orb until he touch- 
ed the horizon, and thena great cry went 
up from the earth. It wasa tragic and de- 
pressing hour in the history of the world, 
for the children of the gods were wonder- 
ing if that great light was gone forever. 
Though we have no account of it, some 
such feeling must have swept the bosoms 
of men when the first autumn came. The 
falling of the leaves, the dying of the vines, 
the chilling of the winds and the somber- 
ing of the skies must have looked like evil 


omens to those who had only seen Spring 
and Summer. The word Death had not 
yet entered into the language of men and 
they must have wondered in silence what 
was about to happen to theearth. But 
with the departure of winter with its rig 
ors, springtime came again, and with it the 
hopes, the joys and the vitality of the sea- 
son. 

Spring is a marvel and a miracle. For 
uncounted centuries men have been strain- 
ing towards a grasp of the secrets of life; 
have been trying to understand what were 
the processess that caused a seed to send 
roots downward and tendrils upward. Ger- 
mination is still a great and mighty enig- 
ma. All we know is that: Stillness reigns 
in theearth. The seeds lie silent and mo- 
tionless. Suddenly, during the last days 
of February and the early days of March, 
there is a vague unrest, a stirring in the 
underworld. Then we know that the days 
of winter are numbered. By the firstfof 
April a riot of creative energy has mani- 
fested itself, a deep-moving passion has 
awoke every slumbering seed and the 
whole earth has received a very baptism of 
life. 

With the first faint rapture of Spring 
there is a summons by Nature for her chil- 
dren to awake. As the message goes pul- 
sing fromcell tocell on the protoplasmic 
threads in the seed, we fancy there is a 
drowsy stirring, like the waking of men at 
the break of day. The sun sends a vital- 
izing current out of its own infinity of life 
into the earth, and the sleeping life within 
emerges and lifts its head towards the great 
source of life without. It is the call of 
the father unto his child and the glad an- 
swer. 

Spring first approaches coyly like a bash- 
ful maid. Altho day by day there is some 
wonder waking the seeds in the earth, on 
the outside you can hardly tellof the ap- 
proach of the new season. The earth 
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seems to be midway between sleeping and 
waking. Presently, there is'a tender green 
onthe mountain{sides, a peculiar haze on 
the horizon’and a soft azure in the sky. 
Thenthere is a balm, a certain spiciness in 
the'South[wind, a gladness in the rills and 
and ichor in the blood. Suddenly the en- 
folding darkness of death and winter is 
burst aside and the world is flooded with 
life and joy. The birds are piping their 
lute-like notes in all the trees; all the hills 
are covered with smiling flowers, and there 
is a passion of energy and a thrill of life in 
every field. Every leaf and tiny bud is 
singing the Frost King’s requiem. The 
seeds are rejoicing that they are allowed 
once more to produce fruits and flowers to 
feed and beautify the earth. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


We acknowledge the courtesy of Small, 
Maynard & Company, Boston, Publishers, 
in sending us for review purposes a copy of 
“The Aftermath of Slavery,’’ by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Sinclair of Philadelphia. 


We also acknowledge receipt of ‘‘The 
Brother’s War,’’ by Jonn C. Reed. This 
book is published by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston, and is styled by the pub- 
lishers as a dispassionate survey of the 
causes leading upto the Civil War. 

Both of these books will be reviewed in 
the Voice of the Negro at a subsequent 
date. 
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The Voice of the Negro for May, 1906. 


Among the many interesting articles we 
shall publish next month, one that is like- 
ly to attract wide attention isa paper by 
C. C. Poindexter of Cornell University, on 
‘“‘Some Student Experiences.’’ Mr. Poin- 
dexter is a graduate student of Cornell. 
He has had some exceedingly interesting 
experiences as a Negro student in a North- 
ern University and will tell our readers 
about these experiences in May. By all 
means read this charming article. 

The Southern Federation of Colored Wo- 
men met at Little Rock, Arkansas, last 
January. The women of the Federation 
made several excursions to places round 
about Little Rock while they were there. 
One of the most interesting places in Ar- 
kansas, and as for that, one of the most in- 
teresting places in the whole country is 
Hot Springs. It isa great health resort, 
a kind of American Carlsbad. Mrs. Addie 
Waits Hunton, President of the Atlanta 


Woman’s Club, and one of the officers of 
the Southern Federation, will tell our read- 
All of 
the club women will want to read this arti- 


ers all about Hot Springs in May. 


cle because of the things that will be said 
about the Convention and because of the 
splendid group pictures of the club women 
which will be used in this article as illustra- 
tions. 


10 cents a copy. $1.00 per year. 











The Place 9 Failure In Success 


by H. T. Kealing, Editor A. M. E. Review 


[Read before the National Negro Business League, Aug. 


The indispensable conditions of success 
in business, to limit ourselves to the most 
important, are: a knowledge of the laws 
of business; vusiness integrity, including 
the scrupulous keeping of one’s word; 
self-reliance; appreciation of the value of 
time; responsiveness to public demands; 
taste in selecting goods; subordination of 
accessories to essentials; ability to meet 
competition; ability to buy well; ability 
to sell well; ability to advertise well; 
willingness to do hard work. 

The Negro in business has had to learn 
these things by the knocks he got for not 
knowing them. He has not been admitted 
to the stores and counting-rooms of the 
land to receive tutoring. His place in 
other people’s business houses has been 
before the counter; it was not till he at- 
tempted to open a place of his own that 
he knew how the case appeared behind 
the counter. 

Of course, he failed time and time 
again, but it was by those failures that he 
reached this session of the Business Men’‘s 
_ League, or had any League for that mat- 
ter. 

There are two kinds of failure—that 
which puts a man out of business to stay 
and that which puts him in it to stay. 
This League is interested in the last only. 

Bulletin No. 8, of the United States 
Census for 1900, gives some facts of great 
value to any discussion of the success 
the Negro has had in occupations requir- 
ing unusual skill or capital. From that 
report we learn that, of 3,998,963 persons 
investigated, 2,143,156, or over one-half, 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits; 


and that from among the remainder there 


17, 1905, New York. | 


have emerged 76,026 engaged in the fol- 

lowing pursuits requiring capital, skill 

and business foresight, which pursuits 

were practically unknown among us for- 

ty years ago: 

BUSINESS REQUIRING CAPITAL. 
NO. 


BUSINESS. ENGAGED, 


Bankers and Brokers... .. ........ 82 
Livery stable keepers... .. .. .... 509 
MOOTALL TRCTCUOMEN 2... 5. i. ss ccaeei 9,098 
Wholesale merchants .. .. .. .... 149 
9.838 
BUSINESS REQUIRING SKILL. 
Architects and designers... .. .... 52 
Artists and art teachers .. .... .. 235 
nt chsh us |< wia'esk nls ris" 212 
ee en ere 185 
Civil engineers and surveyors... .. 120 
ER a oa ee 210 
Rewyers .. ..'« pace 728 
Literary and scientific persons.... 99 
Musicians and music teachers..... 3,921 
Teachers and professors .. ...... 21268 
Physicians. . sr eis. sepa huesteaue 1,734 
Hotel, boarding hous il restau- 
rant keepers. . ‘ .. 8,663 
Bookkeepers, clerks and account- 
ants . ” te . 6,649 
Packers and diigo cat aha asa s 1,870 
Salesmen and women .... . . 2,799 


Telegraph and telephone onaiace 69 


Watch and clock makers .. ...... 109 
RE re ea 86 
Engravers... .. .. 22 
Printers, pressmen ook lithegeaph- 

Ae eR EL Me ee Le a 1,221 
Milliners po bat pean ins 202 


Dressmakers... . .12,572 


YS FP ae tw 


63 
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EEE ae a ee eee 
SeOOPM MIGMCTS... 2. 0. 0s 06 ose 24 
ED. +244 4% tevnaeddes 247 
ES iss we ade bhdde beaks 1,045 

66,188 
Grand total for both classes...... 76,026 
THREE WAYS OF LEARNING BUSI.- 


NESS. 

Such a showing tells the story of eco- 
nomic and commercial growth among us 
more eloquently than rhetoric or oratory 
can ever hope to do, but it does not tell 
how many obstacles were overcome, how 
many failures were experienced and how 
much good gray matter was used up in 
the brain of patient plodders before the 
census enumerator could get busy with 
our successes. Of that I propose now to 
speak. 

The Negro did not enter business for 
the first time during the last fifteen years, 
though that is the period of his greatest 
growth as a business factor in the United 
States. A few in the North had shops 
long before the emancipation; but the 
great bulk of the race dates its business 
birth from that momentous event. 

Now, there are three ways of learning to 
conduct a business: (1) by training in a 
school; (2) by an apprenticeship in an- 
other man’s business; or (3) by experi- 
menting in your own till you make all the 
mistakes possible to be made, and have 
the true principles left. This last method 
is, as you may well suppose, the most ex- 
pensive and the slowest; for by it we lose 
much valuable material and waste a 
large part of our short lives before we be- 
gin to succeed. Yet I undertake to say 
that the man who does come through 
without falling by the wayside is all the 
better equipped for measuring arms with 
any form of opposition or competition. 

The schools will give you the theory 


and some practice arranged to order; ap- 
prenticeship puts you in touch with the 
tools and materials; but neither of them 
puts upon you the responsibility of lay- 
ing your own plans, securing your own as- 
sistance, shouldering your own losses and 
backing your own judgment. This you 
must get from the experimental method, 
if you get it at all. 
HOW FAILURE COMES. 

Every man here today operating his 
own business has attained the measure 
of success that he enjoys by the road of 
many failures, partial or complete. The 
one who lost nothing has made nothing. 
He is the one-talent man. But the mer- 
chant who is going to the front has fail- 
ed to collect some of his bills receivable, 
been deceived by faithless clerks, had bad 
goods unloaded on him, or failed to put 
on his shelves the class of goods his cus- 
tomers desired. He may even have been 
closed out altogether by his creditors, and 
been put to the embarrassment of seeing 
two big Norman horses and a bright green 
wagon drive up to his shanty, while the 
cwo hundred pound driver gravely loaded 
on the six boxes of sardines and ten bot- 
tles of pepper sauce that the store con- 
tained, and hauled them away because 
they had not been paid for; yet if that 
merchant had the right stuff in him, he 
is here today with a big well-stocked es- 
tablishment, a heavy run of customers and 
a bank account that puts a good thick 
bumper between him and starvation. 

A number of colored men began little 
business enterprises immediately after 
the emancipation, but very few of them 
got beyond the peanut period because they 
had neither capital nor experience, the 
two legs upon which success walks. I 
knew of a case where an ambitious labor- 
er, wishing to make an easier living, in- 


(Continued on page 284) 











The Artistic Gifts 9 The Negro 


BY KELLY MILLER 


What contribution has the}Negro race 
ever made or ever can make to the general 
culture of the human spirit? asks the critic 
with a scornful disdain that allows no an- 
swer. Ridicule and contempt have char- 
acterized the habitual attitude of the Amer- 
ican mind towards the Negro’s higher stri- 
vings. The faintest suggestion as to his 
higher possibilities is received either with 
a sneer or witha smile. The African was 
brought to America to be a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. Requisition was 
made upon his physical faculties alone to 
perform this manual and menial mission. 
His function was supposed to be as purely 
mechanical as that of the ox which pulls 
the plow. No more account was taken of 
his higher susceptibilities than of the men- 
tal and moral faculties of the lower ani- 
mals. Indeed the Negro has never been 
regarded in his own right and for his own 
sake, but merely as a co-efficient which is 
not detachable from the quantity whose 
value it enhances. The servant exists for 
the sake of his master. The black man’s 
‘status is fixed and his usefulness is recog- 
nized on the lower level of crude service. 
His mission is to administer to the wants 
‘of the higher, or as it is more fitting to say, 
the haughtier race. ‘‘ The Negro is all 
right in his place’’ phrases a feeling that 
is deep-seated and long abiding. This his- 
torical bias of mind is brought forward in 
‘current discussion. It isso natural to base 
a theory upon a long established practice 
that one no longer wonders at the preva- 
lence of this belief. The African has sus- 

tained servile relations to the Aryan for so 
long a time that it is easy, as it is agree- 
able to the Aryan pride, to conclude that 
servitude is his ordained place in society. 
The dogma of Carlyle, that ‘‘ the Negro is 





useful to God’s creation only as a servant,”’ 
still finds wide acceptance. Much of our 
current social philosophy on the race prob- 
lem is but arestatement of the ancient prej- 
udice in terms of modern phraseology. 
Why awaken the higher faculties of the 
race when only the lower ones are demand- 
ed in our scheme of economy? What boots 
it to develop higher taste and finer feelings 
in a people who must of necessity perform 
the rougher grade of the world’s work? Is 
it not preposterous that black men should 
ponder over Shakespeare and Dante and 
black maidens pursue music and painting 
when they might earna dollar a day at 
useful productive toil? Such arguments 
are as familiar to us as the more orthodox 
doctrine drawn from the curse of Canaan 
used to be in days gone by. To an atti- 
tude thus predisposed, manifestation of 
higher qualities on part of the people held 
in despite is both unwelcome and embar- 
rassing. The justification of oppression is 
always based on the absence of higher fac- 
ulties. Phyllis Wheatley and Frederick 
Douglass were more persuasive and poten- 
tial anti-slavery arguments than all the 
flood of eloquence poured forth in behalf 
of an oppressed race. There was serious 
hesitation in admitting the Negro possessed 
a soul and was entitled to the rites of bap- 
tism, on the ground that it was not right 
to hold a Christian in slavery. There isa 
sneaking feeling in the breast of humanity 
that the ennobling circle of kindly sympa- 
thy should include all persons and peoples 
who display aptitude for the higher intel- 
lectual and spiritual cult. 

Despite traditional theories and centuries 
of cruel usage, there have been more or 
less continual outcroppings of the Negro’s 

suppressed and stunted soul. Any striking 
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emanation from this dark and forbidden 
background was at one time called a freak 
of nature not to be calculated in the ordi- 
nary course of events. But when freaks 
become too frequent, they can no longer 
be ignored in any rational scheme of phi- 
losophy. 

Music is the easiest outlet of the soul. 
The pent up energy within breaks through 
the aperture of sound while the slower and 
more accurate deliberations of the intellect 
are yet in process of formulation. Planta- 
tion melody, that blind, half conscious 
poetry that rose up from ‘‘ the low ground 
of sorrow’’ was the first expression of the 
imprisoned soul of an imprisoned race. It 
was the smothered voice of a race crying 
in the wilderness, ‘‘ with no language, but 
acry.’’ These wierd, plaintive, lugubri- 
ous longings go straight to the heart with- 
out the interventions of cumbersome intel- 
lectual machinery. They came from the 
unsophisticated soul of an humble and sim- 
ple-minded black folk and make the strong- 
est appeal to the universal heart. There 
can be no stronger argument of the same- 
nessof human sympathy. ‘‘ As in the wa- 
ter face answerest to face, so the heart of 
man to man.’’ Negro melody has been 
called the only autochthonous music of the 
American continent. The inner soul of 
the red man is not preserved to us in song. 
The European brought his folk thought 
and folk song acquired by his ancestors in 
the unremembered ages. It was reserved 
for the transplanted African to sing a new 
Song tacy of the soil, which had been bap- 
tized with his blood and watered with his 
tears. This music is the spontaneous ex- 
pression of the race soul under new and 
depressing environment. It is the folk 
genius of the African, not indeed on his 
ancestral heath, but in a new, though be- 
loved land. Unlike the captive Jew, who, 
under like circumstances hung his harp 
upon the willow tree and sat down by the 
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rivers of Babylon and wept, the transplant- 
ed African made a contribution to the re- 
pertoire of song, which moistens the eye 
and melts the heart of the world. These 
songs are not African, but American. The 
scene, circumstances and aspirations are 
not adapted to some distant continent, but 
to their new environment in a land, not of 
their sojourn, but of their abiding place. 
Shall they not immortalize the soil from 
which they sprung? Robert Burns has 
gathered the superstitions, the sorrows, the 
sufferings, the joys, the strivings of the 
lowly life of Scotland and woven them into 
soulful song, and has thus rendered old 
Scotia ever dearto human memory. The 
tourist makes his eager pilgrimage around 
the world to witness ‘‘ the banks and braes 
o’bonnie Doon’’ where the peasant lass 
poured out her soul in amguish. What 
halo of glory hovers over that ghostly route 
traversed that dreary night by the tippled 
Tam O’Shanter! The glory of a locality 
rests as much upon the folk song or folk 
story that grows out of and gathers about 
it, as upon the tradition that this or that 
great man was born there. If the human 
heart ever turns with passionate yearning 
to our own Southland, it will not be so 
much in quest of the deeds and doings of 
her renowned warriors and statesmen, as 
to realize and revel in the scenes amid 
which these pathetic melodies took their 
rise. Which of their musical achievements 
would the American people not gladly give 
in exchange for ‘‘ Steal Away to Jesus’’ 
or ‘‘ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot?’ What 
song yet ascribed to the glory of Hail Co- 
lumbia equals in power of pathetic appeal 
and strength of local endearment the yearn- 
ful quest of the slave for his home land. 
‘‘Way Down Upon the Suwanee River?’ 
The motif of the world renowned ‘‘Dixie,’’ 
the musical inspiration of the Southern 
Confederacy, is based upon the yearning of 
a slave removed from his native Sunny 
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South, for the land where he was born. 
The South is the home of the Negro, not 
merely because he has aided in the devel- 
opment of its resources by his strong and 
brawny arm, but also because he has hal- 
lowed it by the yearnings of his soul. 
There is a disposition on the part of the 
more sensitive members of the colored race 
to affect to feel ashamed of these melodies 
- which solaced and sustained their ancestors 
under turdens as grievous as any the hu- 
man race has ever been called upon to bear. 
They fear to acknowledge a noble influence 
because it proceeded from a lowly place. 
All great people glorify their history, and 
look back upon their early attainment with 
spiritualized vision. What nation is there 
that cannot find in its earlier struggles 
those things which, if interpreted in light 
of present conditions, would count for hu- 
miliation and shame? But through the 
purifying power of historical perspective, 
they are made to reveal a greater degree of 
glory. However trying and perplexing 
experiences may be while we are in the 
midst of them, yet a longer range of vision 
gives us the assurance that ‘‘ it will after- 
wards please us to remember even these 
things.’’ A race that is ashamed of itself 
er of its history which it had no hand in 
making makes a pitiable spectacle in the 
eyes of the world to which it appeals for 
sympathy and tolerance. A people who 
are afraid of their own shadow must for- 
ever abide in the shade. These plantation 
melodies represent the Negro’s chief con- 
tribution tothe purifying influences that 
soften and solace the human spirit. Can 
the oyster be ashamed of the pearl, or the 


For the 
Negro to despise his superior natural qual- 


toad of the jewel in its head? 


ities because they differ from those of an- 
other class would be of the same order of 
folly as if the female sex, in derogation of 


its natural endowment, should refuse to 





sing soprano, because the males excel in 
barytone. 

This music is indeed inimitable. Its ra- 
cial quality isstamped on every note. The 
writer remembers the anomalous spectacle 
of a white principal trying to lead his col- 
ored pupilsin the rendition of Jubilee glees. 
The requisite melodic, pathetic quality of 
voice is a natural co-efficient which is as 
inalienable as any other physical character- 
istic. It rings out fromthe blood. As we 
listen to its sad, sighing cadence, we nat- 


urally expect to look and see, and say— 


‘*these are they who have come up through 
great tribulation.’’ A white man attempt- 
ing a plantation melody is as much a racial 
anomaly as a Negro affecting to feel in his 
soul the significance of that line of a cele- 
brated hymn in which the singer passion- 
ately avows that he will never ‘‘d/ush to 
speak His name.’’ 

Immediately after the war troupes of Ne- 
gro singers invaded the North and sung the 
songs whose melodic pathos melted the 
heart like wax. The Fisk Jubilee singers 
carried the ministration of this music to 
the remotest ends of the earth; and kings 
and emperors have wept before these soul- 
moving wailings. Many a school in the 
South owes its endowment to this sweet, 
sad singing. The plantation melodies pos- 
sess the quality of endurance. It fulfills 
Keats definition: ‘‘ A thing of beauty isa 
joy forever.’’ Whenever and wherever 
they are faithfully rendered, the people are 
moved mightily. 

Transition from plantation melody to the 
standard tunes of Watts and Wesley was as 
easy as the second step in walking. Indeed 
the Negro’s gift for psalmody and his won- 
derful melodic and harmonic endowment is 
the marvel of the musical world. The won- 
der is how these people can sing so well 
without having learned. To listen to a 
Negro campmeeting in the backwoods of 
the Carolinas rendering the good old songs 
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of Zion is almost enough to ‘‘rob the lis- 
tening soul of sin.’’ 

The rise of rag-time music, which for the 
past few years has been the rage, marks 
another stage of Negro music. The poten- 
cy of its spell has been all pervasive. Half 
the world has been humming its tunes. 
The small boy whistles it on the street; 
the Italian grinds it from his music box, 
while the urchins gambol on the commons ; 
it jingles in our ears from the slot machine 
while we wait for the next train or sip a 
glass of soda; it hus captivated the Euro- 
pean capitals; the ultra dilettante and his 
alabaster lady in the gilded palace of wealth 
glide gracefully over the tufted fabric to 
the movement of its catchy, snatchy airs. 
The critics may indeed tell us that music 
is one thing and rag-time another, but the 
common people, and the uncommon ones 
as well, hear it, not only gladly, but rapt- 
urously. Ragtime is essentially Negro in 
motive, meaning, movement, and indeed, 
in composition. It is neither serious nor 
soul deep, like its plantation prototype, but 
is rather the outcome of a silly, flippant, 
dilletantism of the ‘‘new issue.’’ The 
scene is in the city, not the country. In- 
deed it might well be called ‘‘city airs’’ in 
contradistinction from ‘‘plantation melo- 
dies.’’ While this music portrays faithful- 
ly the Negro race in a certain phase of de- 
velopment, and while some of it bites deep 
into the experiences of human nature, yet 
it lacks the element of permanence, and 
seems destined to pass away, like the jin- 
gles of the variety stage which tickle the 
ear only for a season. It is here for the 
first time that the Negro figures as a com- 
poser of music. The words and music of 
the plantation melodies are attributed to no 
definite authorship. The ‘‘coon songs,” a 


sort of connecting link between the old and 
the new, were composed mainly by white 
authors. It is not generally known that 
such famous songs as ‘‘Ben Bolt,’ ‘‘Listen 
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to the Mocking Bird,’’ and ‘‘ Rally Round 
the Flag Boys’’ bear the stamp of Negro 
workmanship, as respects either words or 
music. But the Negro’s chief musical dis- 
tinction, up to the rise of ragtime, rested 
upon rendition, rather than composition. 
For the past few years, however, music 
sheets by Negro authors have been flying 
from the press as thick as the traditional 
autumn leaves. ‘There has scarcely been 
a musical play, so the critics tell us, during 
that interval, that has not contained songs 
by Negro authors. Colored troupes in 
roles of Negro authorship or improvisation 


have crowded the largest theaters in all 
parts of the land. Several such troupes 


have undertaken European tours with 
marked success. There is a group of Ne- 
gro composers in New York whose works 
bear the imprint of the best known pub- 
lishing houses. Some of them have accu- 
mulated fortunes from their composition 
and performance. Such famous pieces as 
‘* All Coons Look Alike to Me,’’ ‘‘ Under 
the Bamboo Tree,’’ and ‘‘ Go ’Way Back 
and Sit Down,’’ are sung between the 
oceans, and indeed, around the world. 
Gus. L. Davis, the most famous Negro 
composer, died a few years ago. He be- 
longed to the era of the ‘‘ story song’’ and 
did not attempt any piece of purely Negro 
sentiment. Whenever the world plays, or 
hums, or whistles, or sings, ‘‘ The Light- 
house by the Sea,’’ ‘‘ The Baggage Coach 
Ahead,’’ or ‘‘ The Fatal Wedding,’ it pays 


homage to the musical genius of the Negro 
race. 
The Negro is indeed a highly musical 


people. Thelove of music crops out every- 
where. The back room of every Negro 
barbershop is a young conservatory of mu- 
sic. In the ordinary Negro household, the 
piano is as common a piece of furniture as 
the rocking chair or centre table. That 


rosewood piano in a log cabin in Alabama, 
which Dr. Booker T. Washington’s bur- 
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lesque has made famous, is a most convinc- 

ing, if somewhat grotesque, illustration of 

the musical genius of the Negro race. Mu- 

sic satisfies the Negro’s longing as nothing 
else can do. All human faculties strive to 
express or utter themselves. They do not 
wait upon any fixed scheme or order of de- 
velopment to satisfy our social philosophy. 

When the fires of genius burn in the soul, 

it will not await the acquiring of a bank ac- 

count or the building of a fine mansion be- 

fore gratifying its cravings. ‘The famished 
Elijah under a juniper tree, was the pur- 
veyor of God’s message to a wicked king. 
Socrates in poverty and rage pointed out to 
mankind the path of moral freedom. John 
the Baptist, clad in leather girdle, and 
living on the wild fruits of the fields, pro- 
claimed the coming of the kingdom of God. 
Would it be blasphemy to add, that the 
Son of Man, while dwelling in the flesh, 
had not where to lay His head? Our mod- 
ern philosophy would have advised that 
these enthusiasts cease their idle specula- 
tion, go to work, earn an honest living, and 
leave the pursuit of truth and spiritual pu- 
rity to those who had acquired a competen- 
cy. ‘Isit a part of God’s economy that the 
higher susceptibilities of the soul must wait 
upon the lower faculties of the body? 
Should Tanner paint no pictures because 
his race is ignorant and poor? Should 
Dunbar cease to woo the muses till every 
Negro learns a trade? The Negro in pov- 
erty and rags, in ignorance and unspeak- 
able physical wretchedness uttered forth 
those melodies which are sure to lift man- 
kind at least a little higher in the scale of 
spiritual purity. 

There are scattered indications that the 
Negro possesses ambition and capacity for 
high-grade classical music. The love of 
music is not only a natural passion, it is 
becoming a cultivated taste. The choirs 
of the best colored churches usually ren- 
der at least one high-grade selection at each 
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service. Blind Tom and Black Patti are at 
least individual instances of the highest 
musical susceptibility. There are numer- 
ous colored men and women who have com- 
pleted courses, both instrumental and vo- 
cal, in the best American conservatories, 
and several have pursued their studies un- 
der famous European masters. In almost 
every center wherea goodly number of cul- 
tivated colored people are to be found, there 
is a musical organization devoted to the 
rendition of the standard works of the 
great composers. 


But music is only one of the forms of art 
in which the Negro has given encouraging 
manifestations. Frederick Douglas was 
among the foremost orators of the anti- 
slavery crusade, the second great oratorical 
epoch in the annals of American history. 
Booker T. Washington, according to some, 
is the most effective living orator that 
speaks the Englishtongue. Phyllis Wheat- 
ley, the black Daughter of the Sun, and 
Dunbar, the peerless poet of lowly life, 
wooed the Muse of Song who did not dis- 
dain their suit because their skin was dark. 
Pictures by Tanner adorn the walls of many 
a gallery in two hemispheres, one of which 
is on its way tothe Louvre. If we might 
be permitted to cross the ocean and include 
those whom the Negro race can claim 
through some strain of their blood, Push- 
kin stands as the national poet of Russia, 
and the Dumas as the leading romancers of 
France. It is noticeable that the names 
which the Negroes have contributed to the 
galaxy of the world’s greatness are confined 
almost wholly to the fine arts. Toussaint 
L’Ouverture stands almost alone among 
Negroes of whose fame the world takes ac- 
count, whose renown rests upon solid deeds. 

The Negro’s order of development fol- 
lows that of the human race. The imagin- 
ative powers are the first to emerge ; exact 
knowledge and its practical application 
come atalater stage. The first superla- 
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tive Negro will rise in the domain of the 
arts. The poet, the artist and the musi- 
cian come before the engineer and the ad- 
ministrator. The Negro whois to quicken 
and inspire his race will not be a master 
mechanic nor yet a man of profound eru- 
dition in the domain of exact knowledge, 
but a man of vision with powers to portray 
and project. The epic of the Negro race 
has not yet been written; its aspirations 
and strivings still await portrayal.“= When- 
ever a Dunbar or a Chestnut breaks upon 
us with surprising imaginative and picto- 
rial power, his race becomes expectant and 
begins to ask—‘‘ art thou he that should 
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come, or do we look for another ?’’ 

Mr. W. D. Howells writing in the in- 
troduction of Mr. Dunbar’s first volume of 
poems, says: ‘“‘I said that a race which 
had come to this effect in any member of 
it, had attained civilization in him, and I 
permitted myself the imaginative prophecy 
that the hostilities and prejudices which 
had so long constrained his race were des- 
tined to vanish in the arts; that these were 
to be the final proof that God had made of 


one blood all nations of men. I accepted 
them as an evidence of the essential unity 


of the human race.’’ 





James E. Churchman 
As a Leader of the Negroes of Essex County 


For a decade or more the Negroes of Es- 
sex County, N. J.—and I might say of the 
whole state—have been drinking much from 
the cup of falseleadership. Political privi- 
leges have been curtailed, social and indus- 
trial opportunities have been flatly denied, 
in short the civil and political rights have 
blended into almost a complete nothing- 
ness. Being tired and sore of the sufferings 
caused by the pains of injustice and the 
wounds of oppression, James E. Church- 
man, a capable, affable and worthy young 
man—despite his many business cares—has 
forged his way to the front ranks, and now 
comes out into the open with a manhood 
rights program to defend the people of his 
Tace. 

The colored people of Essex County have 
elected Mr. James E. Churchman as their 
Leader in the county, and through his ef- 
forts and by his strength a great King in 
the Political Arena has been dethroned. 
Since we are contending for the Negro’s 
rights and immunities as a man, we may as 
well contend for each and every right as to 
contend only for certain specified rights. 

_ Nocompromises inthis matter, and that 
is the ground upon which the head of our 


host in Essex County is standing. 

He says ‘‘I believein perfect equality of 
educational advantages and industrial op- 
portunities; I believe that Public Service 
Corporations should grant to all men equal 
opportunities of employment, be those men 
black or white; I believe absolutely in po- 
litical and social equality based solely on 
intellectual and moral fitness.’’ 

If a man is qualified to be a man, allow 
him that privilege without regard to color 
or creed, for it is no where recorded in or- 
der tobe a man you must be white. The 
color of a man’s skin never has nor never 
will determine his true qualities as a man. 
We should not say to the white man, Just 
let us live here and we will do as you say, 
just give usa chance to make an honest 
living and we’ll be satisfied.’’ O no, we who 
are men, are entitled to every right, privi- 
lege and immunity that any other man is 
entitled to. ‘‘A square deal, no more and 
noless.’’ We ask that we be allowed to go 
as far asour qualifications, as men, will 
carry us; we ask no more we expect no 
less. Wein Essex county are struggling 
and with a man at the head of the column, 
we hope for and will hail with cheers and 
joy the time when all God’s people will be 
counted and treated according to their 
worth as men. 

Wo. H. MAxweE tt. 











Esperanto 


The New International Language 
By William Pickens 


Everything now-a-days is being ‘‘made to 
order,’’—boots, dry goods, laws, moral sys- 
tems, religious creeds and languages. 

Man does not and cannot crea/e anything, 
but his advancement is one progressive im- 
provement on Nature’s product. In this 
sense a new international language has 
been made outright—a manufactured arti- 
cle that beats anything which Nature can 
show in this line from Sanskrit to slang. 
All previous attempts to formulate what 
was styled ‘‘a universal language’’ have 
mis-carried ; but Esperanto, the latest ef- 
fort of this sort, seems to have in its very 
make-up the elements of success, and in its 
accent the ring of victory. Last year an 
Esperantist conference was held in France, 
attended by representatives from a score of 
different nationalities, who were not famil- 
iar with each other’s mother togues. But 
they conversed and conferred in Esperanto; 
and in this new speech business was done, 
songs were sung, lectures delivered and 
love made. It was an ‘‘all-round’’ test of 
its efficiency. 

The smiling reader might be thinking : 
that wasa feat possible only to experienced 
linguists and scholars. One purpose of this 
article is to show you that any man of any 
language of Europe or America, who is of 
sound mind and well trained in his mother 
tongue, can master the syntax of Esperanto 
in a week. 

The writer saw his first book on Espe- 
ranto less than a week ago. His attention 
being called to the language in January, 
he immediately sent to the ‘‘Review of Re- 
views’ in London for some books on the 
subject. These arrived and were perused 
one evening between the hours of six and 
ten; and the next morning he wrote letters 


in Esperanto to some European Esperant- 
ists. 

But before we speak further of Esperan- 
to itself, let us interest ourselves by inquir- 
ing what would be the practical benefits of 
any well known international language 
whatever. 

First, it would save time and expense. 
A language universally understood, if only 
by the intelligent, would save all the ex: 
pense that great nations must pay for large 
forces of interpreters and translators. It 
would economize time and therefore often 
prevent bloodshed and confusion. Econo- 
my would be served in the same way as by 
uniform laws and interstate railroad sys- 
tems. If we had to change passenger and 
freight trains at every state line, how much 
more time would be consumed in going or 
sending from New York to San Francisco ! 

What if the Peace of Portsmouth could 
have been given to the whole civilized 
world in the same words of the same lan- 
guage? Perhaps under such a condition 
there would be fewer ‘‘peace conferences,’’ 
for a universal language would surely tend, 
it that direction. 

Secondly, to further the cause of inter- 
national peace and universal brotherhood. 
Except color, there is no greater bar to 
sympathy and communion among men than 
a difference of language. Two men who 
do not know and cannot learn each other’s 
tongue may live side by side for a score of 
years and be strangers still. One who does 


not understand the words and sounds which 
to you are so intelligible and full of mean- 
ing, must forever seem to you outlandish 
and barbarous. By the Greek populace all 
men who could not speak Greek were dub- 
bed the ‘‘barbaroi.’’ The great languages 
of civilization are so many Chinese walls 
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of exclusion, forever shutting out from 
each other the masses of the different na- 
tionalities. Ifthe dealings and relations of 
two nations could be published in some 
language legible to the masses of both, the 
people would often refuse to be tumbled 
into unjust wars by their unscrupulous 
demagogs. 

Genius itself cannot master more than 
two or three languages to the utmost idiom; 
the average man can thread but one such 
‘tidiomatic’’ maze, and the masses never 
really know their mother tongue. Why? 
Because all these well known old languages 
are products of Nature, and Nature is an 
extravagant and erratic idiot who pampers 
variety rather than utility. She lays with- 
in thestream a myriad eggs to raise a dozen 
fishes; she sows a hundred acorns to sprout 
two or three sickly oaks. Everywhere she 
wantonly mixes and mingles the useful 
and the useless. Just so in these natural 
tongues she will write a half dozen words 
meaning the same thing; in one language 
she might have four or five regular conju- 
gations or declensions and as many ‘‘irreg- 
ular’? ones—where one regular would suf- 
fice. She will obey no single rule without 
a half dozen exceptions. All in all, she 
has so mixed and muddled and anticked in 
the every-day speech of men, that if idio- 
matic German be rendered /i/evally in En- 
glish, the King of England could not in- 
terpret that English. And the result—the 
masses of mankind, so far as Nature’s lan- 
guages are[concerned, will never be intel- 
ligent beings save in that tongue to which 
they were born. 

By the scheme of Esperanto Dr. Zamen- 
hof, the Russian, has removed the whole dif- 
ficulty, as we shall indicate below. Science 
can be frugal ifj;Nature is prodigal. 

Furthermore, such a language would be 
an inestimable contribution to the accura- 
cy ofinternational business. The dispatch- 
es and reports ‘which we get from foreign 


nations are always second-hand, and very 
often unreliable—they are /rans/ations, 
And how much different translations of the 
same thing do disagree with each other! 
The Germans translate a report from St. 
Petersburg, the Swiss translate from the 
Germans, the French from the Swiss—and 
what do we get in English? We would 
get nearer the truth if the news was sent 
through the same territory but clothed in 
the fixed and unambiguous words of Espe- 
ranto; for words, like the savages that they 
are, lose in both vigor and grace when clad 
in other than their native garb. 

Now let us speak more particularly of 
Esperanto. As Dr. Zamenhof thought 
over the methods and failures of previous 
efforts to form such a language, he saw 
that, if such was ever to succeed, three 
great problems must first be solved, which 
we state briefly : 

(1) The language must be so easy that 
its acquisition is a mere pastime to the 
learner of average ability. 

(2) The learner must be assured that he 
can make direct international use of the lan- 
guage with others who have not even heard of 
it. 

(3) The natural indifference of mankind 
to take up a new thing, especially an easy 
and simple thing, must be overcome. 

An idea of Esperanto can be conveyed in 
the briefest manner by indicating how Za- 
menhof has planned to overcome each of 
these three difficulties. 

First difficulty. The vocabulary is made 
easy in two ways: by selecting words which 
are common to two or more languages, and 
by making the absolute number of differ- 
ent words very small. This language thus 
stands on the shoulders of the natural ones. 
The word for dogis Aundo ; for bird, dirdo; 
which words every student of the Teutonic 
languages at once recognizes. The word 
for international is internacia; for high, 
alta ; which every man of the Romance 
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languages and every Latin scholar imme- 
diately recognize. In this way the words 
of Esperanto are practically all known to 
an educated person before he studies it. 
And a linguist would have no use for an 
Esperanto lexicon. 

The shortening of this easy vocabulary is 
very ingenious. First, there are no syno- 
nyms (which make up a large part of other 
languages). Next, one does not have to 
learn antonyms. In English we must learn 
light and darkness, in Spanish /uz and finie- 
blas; but in Esperanto we have only to 
learn /umo which means /ight, and for dark- 
ness we have maillumo by adding the prefix 
mal which always makes a word its own 
antonym. to esteem; ma/lestimi, 
to dispise. A/ta, high; ma/al/ta, low. 

‘By the above processes Zamenhof made 
unnecessary the accumulation of whole 
heaps of mental rubbish. And by other 
devices equally ingenious, which we can- 
not mention in this brief article, he has 
produced a vocabulary of 900 words, affixes 
and all, that can express any idea which 
English can express withits 100,000 words. 

All nouns end in 0, adjectives in a, all 
infinitives in 7, the present tense is denoted 
by the ending as, the past by zs, the future 
by os ; the conditional mood by ws and the 
imperative by 

There is one conjugation, no declension 
(but x denotes the accusative), and the 
whole grammatical scheme, most elaborate- 
ly explained, occupies but 25 small pages. 

There are no ‘‘exceptions’’ or ‘‘ varia- 
tions’’ to rules: every letter has the same 
sound everywhere and accent is always 
penultimate. When we remember that 
English has eight variations in the sound 
of a, what a blessing is Esperanto ! 

A noun becomes an adjective by simply 
adding a, or changing itsfinal o toa; hun- 
do, dog; Aunda, canine; du, two; dua, 
second. 

Numerals are simple. 


estimt, 


The first ten 
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numbers are: unu, du, tri, kvar, kvin, ses, 
stp, ok, nau, dek. Cent, 100; mil, 1000. 
Other numbers are simply compounds of 
these words: dudek, 20; dekdu, 12. 
Second difficulty. An American can 
write to an intelligent Frenchman in Espe- 
ranto, whether that Frenchman has ever 
heard of Esperanto or not. A complete 
Esperantist vocabulary interpreted in any 
language you please can be bought ona 
single sheet of paper, costing but few cents, 
and can be enclosed with your letter. With 
this vocabulary an intelligent foreigner 
would have little difficulty in reading your 
letter; for Esperanto is the only language 
in the world that can be learned from the 
dictionary alone. Words havea fixed form 


_ and no inflections; they occur in the vo- 


cabulary just as they are in the sentence. 
But what stranger looking, for instance, 
into a German book for the first time could 
ever guess that dachée in the sentence is to 
be found under dexken in the vocabulary ; 
or that war is from sein ? 

Third difficulty. Dr. Zamenhof knew 
that the natural inertia of the human mass, 
called conservatism, has resisted the intro- 
duction of every great scheme of improve- 
ment and opposed every inch of scientific 
progress. Men are especially phlegmatic 
toward a scheme that is so simple ; a thing 
must be enigmatical and hardly wunder- 
standable to attract much willing attention. 

And Esperanto is so easy. 

The cause is prospering, however, 
through the work of Esperantist societies. 
They are active in England, and publish 
works in Esperanto which Dr. Zamenhof 
kindly revises or approves. A periodical 
is published in Paris in French and Espe- 
ranto ; in London there is the ‘‘British Es- 
perantist’’ in English and Esperanto. An 
annual Adresaro (address) of Esperantists 


is published and sold for a few cents to en- 
courage international correspondence be- 
tween persons who are learning the lan- 
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guage. //amile¢ and other English classics 
have been translated into Esperanto, and 
we hear that it isbeing taught at Harvard. 

From what has been said above let the 
reader, before proceeding further, endeavor 
to recognize the following passage : 

Kaj Dio diris: estu lumo; kaj farigis 
lumo. Kaj Dio vidis la lumon ke gi estas 
bona, kaj nomis Dio la lumon tago, kaj la 
mallumon nokto. Kaj estis vespero, kaj 
estis mateno—unu tago. 


(The diacritical marks over the g in 
farigis and gi are necessarily omitted in 
this type). 

This is part of the third, fourth and fifth 
verses of the first chapter of the Bible. 


Now it happens that the writer had nev- 
er read one word from Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol and has never yet seen it in English. 
So, as evidence of the ease with which Es- 
peranto can be read at sight (for the writer 
does not yet possess an Esperanto-English 
dictionary), we will retranslate into En- 
glish the first few lines of the Christmas 
Carol, which Martin Westcott has transla- 
ted into Esperanto under the title ‘‘Krist- 
naska Sonorado :’’ 

‘“THE GHOST OF MARLEY. 


‘*Marley was dead. No doubt about 
that. The official announcement of his 
death was subscribed by the pastor, the ec- 
clesiastic, the coffin-maker and the chief- 
mourner. Scroogesubscribed it. And the 
name Scrooge was much taxed by every 
matter of the Borse. 

‘Old Marley was dead as a doornail, 

‘‘Mark you!’ I donot mean to say that 
I myself know why a doornail is especially 
dead. Asfor me,I regard coffin nails as 
the deadest iron commodities in trade. 
But in that simile lies the wisdom of our an- 
cestors ; and my hands shall not defile it. 
Then allow me to repeat, emphatically, 
that Marley was as dead as a doornail.’’ 


How audacious is man! to handle so fa- 
miliarly this most dangerous of weapons— 
Speech. 

How the mind revels in its fancies of the 
future! Esperanto may yet accomplish 
what is utterly impossible to the Hague 
Tribunal and all other tribunals put togeth- 
er—universal peace. 

The case of Esperanto seems to argue 
that it would not be impossible to revise 
the other languages in point of syntax, 
spelling, etc., spite of the general belief 
that all such efforts are futile as attempts 
to reverse the course of nature. All efforts 
of the American and English Philological 
Societies to the contrary notwithstanding, 
very few of us have consented to amend 
our spelling beyond such particles ‘Aru and 
such nouns as fofograf. Perhaps Esperan- 
to may some day persuade the nations to 
apply to some better use all the energy that 
is now wasted on orthographical and syn- 
tactical curiosities. Take for example this 
—phthisic—and think of pronouncing that 
jumble of letters simply “zzic. 

Perhaps most of the ‘‘undergrads’’ in 
college could wish with all their hearts that 
Homer and Virgil, instead of stamping 
ORDER on the face of the /ohu- bohu of their 
respective languages, had sat down and 
made up something absolutely original. 

What next ?—Well, let the next genius 
sit down and draw up some easy inter- 
national rules of etiquette, table manners, 
courtship, etc., so that we may not be so- 
cially embarrassed when we go abroad. 


Esperantist agencies are just now being 
established in America, and anyone wish- 
ing books or other information, can write 
to Fleming H. Revell Co., 80 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, or to 158 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
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“THE FIVE YEAR’S CONTRACT.” 
By T. H. Malone 


*‘Good morning Squire.’’ ‘‘Why how- 
d’y Billy, how air ye and what air ye up to 
this morning?’’ ‘‘I only wanted to see you 
to git you to witness «a paper,’’ replied 
William Harkness. ‘‘t am too glad to 
write my name and the title which the law 
gives me on the papers of my friends and 
if you be so kind as to have a seat I will 
accommodate you. Now what isthis docu- 
ment, may I ask? You see a Justice of the 
Peace ought to always know what he is 
witnessing before he does it’? remarked 
the magistrate in a serious tone of voice. 
“It’s jes’ a little contract that me and Si- 
mon’s going to make. We have talked 
the matter over between us and it’s settled 
all right. You see I like Simon and I be- 
lieve he ruther likes me, leastwise I have 
never heard nothing to the contrary. It 
aint every nigger that I would make acon- 
tract with, so favorable to him as this one 
is to Simon but, as I said, I kind o’ like 
him and am willing to do this much for 
him. He understands all about it but you 
can read it for yourself.’’ The magistrate 
pondered over the document for a short 
while and then exclaimed, ‘‘Oh well I 
guess it is all right anyhow. Come up 
here Simon.’’ The colored man, who all 
this time had been silent, walked up to the 
little table. ‘‘Thelaw says that when a 
man cannot write his name and it is neces- 
sary for him to sign a paper some one else 
must write it for him and he must touch 
his pen and make a cross mark between the 
first part and the last part of his name. 


Do you understand that Simon?’’ ‘‘Yas- 
sir,’’ mumbled the colored man. ‘‘Well 
then,’’ responded the magistrate, ‘‘I have 


written your name right hereon this first . 


line now touch the pen and make your 





mark.’’ But Simon hesitated. 


“‘T don’t 
*zactly like dis way of going so fur ahead 


in my business.’’ ‘‘Well that is left to 
you and Mr. Harkness,’’ said the magis- 
trate. ‘‘There is jes’ this much about it,’’ 
retorted Harkness, ‘‘I am not agoing to 
lose and let my stuff be et up and my mules 
and horses driven around the country un- 
less somebody becomes responsible. This 
contract has got to be signed or there will 
be trouble. Now you can do as you like, 
sign that contract or take the conse- 
quences.’’ Simon trembling touched the 
pen, for there was nothing else for him 
to do, after which Harkness scrawled his 
own name underneath and the «nagistrate 
attested the paper. Whensigned and wit- 
nessed it read this way: ‘‘State of Ala- 
bama, County of Jackson. This contract, 
made and entered into this the 2nd day of 
January, 1889, between Simon Dorsey of 
the first part and William Harkness of the 
second part, both of the said state and 
county, witnesseth that the said Simon 
Dorsey hereby agrees and binds himself to 
work for the said William Harkness as 
tenant of said William Harkness for five 
years beginning with the signing of this 
paper. The said Simon Dorsey agrees to 
keep his family consisting of his wife 
Mary, and his children, Lige, Plute, Cato 
and Nancy Bell in the employ of said Hark- 
ness and they and neither of them shall 
leave the employ of said Harkness without 
his consent. The said Harkness agrees to 
furnish the said Simon and his family with 
suitable clothing and provisions, a house 
to live in and stock and utensils for farm- 
ing purposes. The said Harkness reserves 
the right to work the said Simon and his 
family as croppers or as wage hands as he 
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may deem best andis to pay them at the 
rate usually paid for either kind of labor. 
The children of the said Simon are to be 
allowed not over two months schooling 
each year provided this does not interfere 
with the making and gathering of crops. 
Said Simon whether as cropper or wage 
hand shall not be at libertty tosell or dis- 
pose of anything raised on the lands of the 
said Harkness without the express consent 
of the said Harkness. The said Harkness 
reserves the right tosay how much clothing 
and provisions are necessary, for said Simon 
and family have heretofore received mon- 
ey and provisions from the said Harkness 
which have not been returned or paid for, 
and a violation of its terms constitutes a 
criminal offense as is contemplated in the 
statutes of this state. 

Signed the day and year above written, 

his 
Simon x Dorsey 
mark 
WILLIAM HARKNESS. 
Attested by Hiram Rivers, 
J. P. Jackson County, 
Alabama. 

It was all settled now and Simon and his 
little flock belonged to ‘‘Billy’’ Harkness 
for five years. ‘‘You gwine to give me 
one of them too ain’t you?’’ asked Simon 
of Harkness, but the latter only shook his 
head and replied that the law only required 
that he, Harkness, have the paper. 

The colored man was now as effectively 
within the grasp of his employer as if he 
had been sold to him. It was morally cer- 
tain that for five years he and his family 
must work the land of Harkness. The 
last clause in the contract in which Simon 
had acknowledged that he had received 
money and provisions, whether true or not, 
would in itself, be a bar to his breaking 
the contract and moving away as most of 
the states have enacted laws to the purport 
that when a tenant has contracted with his 





landlord to work‘for him and on the strength 
of the contract has received advances, a 
breach of the contract by the tenant is a 
criminal offense, and this too irrespective of 
the fact as to whether the contract was 
written or verbal. 

The difference between imprisonment for 
debt and obtaining goods under false rep- 
resentations or cheating and swindling is 
very fanciful, and what is really a violation 
of a civil contract is easily converted into 
a penal offense. It will be noted that un- 
der the contract above the overwhelming 
advantage is with the landlord. He re- 
serves to himself even the right to take his 
tenants children out of the short school term 
allowed them and put them to work. In- 
deed it most generally happens that they 
get no schooling at all under the arrange- 
ments entered into between their father 
and their quasimaster. There are thous- 
ands of black boys and girls, scattered all 
over the South, and of school age, whose 
hearts are made happy if they are permit- 
ted to attend school for thirty days each 
year. 

It will also be noted that the land- 
lord under the contract has the right to 
say what sort of farming the tenant will 
engage in, whether as ‘‘cropper or wage 
hand’’ and practically the right of saying 
what shall be given him. The tenant gener- 
ally gets what the landlord thinks he ought 
to have and that usually is very little if 
anything at all above hisclothing and food. 
There would be other means of keeping the 
tenant on the place for any desired number 
of years without the formality of signing a 
contract, but this latter: procedure is 
thought best as a means of ‘‘satisfying the 
law.’’ For instance, Simon might have 
had a little fight with one of his neigh- 
bors which was hushed up _ between 
them but which reached the ears of the 
landlord. In that event Simon would have 
been told that he must agree to work acer- 
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tain number number of years or that the 
matter would be brought to the atten- 
tion of the grand jury and he would be sent 
to the chaingang for a term of years. Si- 
mon, naturally, would not have liked the 
idea of being separated from his family and 
would have readily agreed to have 
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kind of document entered into between 
landlord and tenants. Some of them are 
for a less number of years and others con- 
tain other provisions, but all have in view 
the keeping of the tenant in subjection. 
They are held over the heads of the black 
man as a means of inspiring obedience to 


worked onthe farm rather than to have 
’ worked on the chaingang though in truth 


he liberties of th i 
— of ed aot a oon SEN EI NE of the agreement whatever the landlord may 


The contract above set outisnotthe only do. 


him. They never find their way into court 
because the tenant faithfully keeps his part 


PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 
’ By Benjamin Griffith Brawley 


And so thour’t gone, O brother to the night! 
After the years of waiting and the pain, 
After the striving and the stress thou’rt gone! 
After the pulsing heart-throb and the fret, 

> The quick reward, the sudden voice of fame, 
The noisy clamor of a great world’s praise, 
The great far-sight into the heart of things, 
Thou’rt gone, and wilt be with us here no more. 


We loved thee, brother, in this nether light, 

With hearts more full of love than we did dream; 

We loved thy voice, thy work, thy heart, thy 
hope, 

Thy aspiration and enlightened view, 

We loved thee in the darkness of the year 

When thou didst tread the borderland of death; 

And love thee now with that far greater love 

That beckons us to thy eternal light. 


And when in some far-off hereafter day 

The voice of Fame shall speak her last decree, 

When ‘she shall summun from the wreck of 
worlds 

> The names that Time’s great movement shall 

defeat, 

And when then she shall stand beside thy tomb, 

The laurel in her hand, and think on thee, 

Tis then will be thy word upon the scroll: 

He voiced the yearning of a people's soul, 











The Calhoun School 


By John W. Lemon 


In the spring of 1891 a mass meeting 
was held in a little church at Calhoun, 
Lowndes County, Alabama, to consider 
ways and means for obtaining better school 
facilities for the colored children of the so- 
called Black Belt of the State. The prayer 
on the lips of the people was: ‘‘O Lord, 
give us a good school for Calhoun, like 
they have at other places.’’ They did not 
know how the school was to come, but the 
people believed in God. Two teachers at 
Hampton felt that it was their mission to 
push still further South to the regions 
where the people sat in darkness. The 
prayers of the people of Calhoun reached 
the ears and the hearts of these two noble 
New England women—Miss Dillingham 


and Miss Thorn. These two women came 
to the conclusion that Calhoun was their 
field of labor, and so in January, 1892—in 
the dead of winter—they came here to look 
at the place, meet the people and put 
things in readiness for a school in the fall. 
Those two noble and brave women would 
have us pass over the hardships they had 
to endure—the dark nights through which 
they went and the deep waters over which 
they crossed in their mission of love for 
others. They would not have us think of 
the opposition of some of their own friends 
who felt that theirs was a wild and 
almost foolish venture. Much less 
would they have us remember the hard, 
bitter, and almost unbearable opposition 
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THE OLD CHURCH 


and threats that came from some local 
quarters, that their names were cast out as 
evil—that some of the colored people seem- 
ed afraid to own them as their friends that 
had come to help them;—or that they had 
laid down their lives for the people. They 
would have us forget that there was no 
room for them in the inn—to say nothing 
about the great lack of all comforts, and 
the rain and almost impassable muddy 
roads. Isay they would not have us men- 
tion any of these things. For the thing 
that stands out most distinctly in the 
minds is something far brighter. They 
remember how in the first meeting that old 
Ramah church was crowded?’with men, 
women and children; they remember that 
all-day meeting of song, prayer, speech- 
making, thanksgiving, the raising of mon- 
ey, and the people’s pledge of their earnest- 


ness and support, Perhaps the one per- 
son that impressed them as much as any in 


that day’s meeting was an old woman who 
had not had her chance, but had spent 
most of her time in the bitter days of slav- 
ery. There she was in that meeting, lit- 
tle, old and bent, clad that cold day in a 
thin, cotton garment, only the head kept 
warm in the luxury of a baddanna and two 
sun-bonnets, one over the other. And yet 
that old woman’s speech and prayer, short 
but very impressive, can never be forgot- 
ten. Although she had neither child nor 
grandchild to go to school, she came to the 
table, and taking a five-dollar bill, which 
was I suppose all that she had, she put it 
on the table, saying ‘‘Dis is to help give 
someone de chance whichI never had.’’ 
That kind of earnestness, sacrifice, prayer 
and appeal for more light fully settled the 
question as to whether or not a school 
would be started at Calhoun. 

During the summer land was bought, a 
school building contracted for, and by Sep- 
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tember 1892, Miss Thorn, Miss Dillingham 
and two other women came to start their 
work. As they found that their building 
was not ready for them, for a week they 
lived in one of the Negro cabins. But 
nothing could discourage them. The work 
must goon. That work then started has 
grown through all of these years. 

The plant is now valued at $32,000. 23 
workersare now at work here helping 
these people to help themselves. We have 
62 in the boarding department. Our day 
schools enrolls 304. These go from the 
kindergarten up through primary and 
grammar grades. Instruction isalso given 
in agriculture, manual training, plain sew- 
ing and domestic science. 

Much attention is given to the homes of 
the people. There are the regular moth- 
ers’ meeting twice a month, a farmers’ 
conference each month, our annual coun- 
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ty farmers’ conference each year, agricul- 
tural fairs, public school teachers’ insti- 
tute, church and Sunday-school work, bi- 
ble classes for the older people, cabin pray- 
er meetings, as well as well planned enter- 
tainments and games. In all these ways 
the school is reaching the lives of this peo- 
ple and inspiring them for better things. 

56 have graduated from our school. 
Some of the brighter of these have gone on 
to higher schools, the better to fit them- 
selves for work among their people; while 
others are teaching and helping in the 
communities where they are. 

About 3,500 acres of land have been 
bought. So far 83 warranty deeds have 
been given to 65 individuals. This people 
have paid in $31,000 toward their land in 
the last eight years. They are now taking 
the next step. Good three and four-room 
buildings are fast taking the place of the 
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miserable one-room log cabin. A good 
new church has gone up on the hill. 

Our school is trying in its work for the 
real development of heart, head and hand 
—the reaching of the whole man, and at 
the same time to keep in a very real and 
helpful touch with the community. Some 
of the wisest and best people of our coun- 
try are a very real part ofourwork. They 
have made possible what otherwise never 
could have been for this people. They 
have seen to it that although Calhoun’s 
expenses necessarily increase each year, 
still our school closes out of debt. 

Miss Dillingham, one of Calhoun’s foun- 
ders, died here in the midst of this people 
in the fall of 1894. Hers was a life given 
for the redemption of humanity. That 
kind of self-sacrifice and inspiration that 
came with the founders of this school, 
those lives of intelligent sympathy, inspir- 
ing the lives of this people have made pos- 


sible the work so far accomplished, and 
they prophesy complete redemption. 

Some of these people tell me that Miss 
Dillingham was the first person that they 
were not afraid of after her death. She 
had been so loving, kind and sympathetic, 
that they could not think of her with fear. 

One of those here who met on the com- 
mittee of resolutions said he had only one 
thing that he wanted put in the resolu- 
tions—‘‘She who has done so much for us 
has not gone.’’ And it was only the other 
day that that same man told me—‘‘ After all 
these years she is still here. Ever since 
her death, death has had to me a new 
meaning. It has been swallowed up in 
victory. Life—more life—has been to me 
the important thing.’ 

There truly is the spirit of the Christ. 
This school has come that this people may 
have more of the right kind of life and be 
truly intelligent American citizens. 





MY LITTLE DAUGHTER 
By Sarah S. Stewart 


When the evening shadows fall 
Darkly over the crowded street, 
From the nursery, through the hall, 

Comes the sound of little feet. 


Sweet the hour at close of day, 
When my baby comes to me, 
Putting all her toys away, 
Climbing eager to my knee. 
Presses tender lips to mine, 
Nestles fondly on my breast; 
Loving arms about me twine--- 
How she loves to be caress’d! 


Little hands so warm and soft; 
Sw-et brown eyes and tresses, too; 

Cooing voice that murmurs oft, 
‘‘Mamma, mamma, I do love ’oo!”’ 


Oh! my precious little girl--- 
Priceless gift you are to me! 

Earth affords no richer pearl, 
Life and love abound in thee. 


THE OCEAN’S MASS 
By Azalia Martin 


Is ever a death-song chanted 
Above the watery graves 
Of those who sail the ocean 
And sink beneath its waves? 


Ah, yes; a solemn requiem 

The sea sings over the dead--- 
Over the silent millions 
Who sleep in the ocean’s bed. 





A Small Matter.—‘‘Oui, madame is ill, but ze 
doctor half pronounce it something very trifling, 
very small,”’ said the French maid to an inquiring 
friend. 


“Oh, I am so relieved, for I was really anxious 
about her,” replied the friend. ‘‘What does the 
doctor say the trouble is?”’ 

“Let me recall. It was something very little,” 
answered the French maid. ‘‘Oh, I have it now! 
Ze doctor says zat madame has ze smallpox.” 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Paul Laurence Dunbar 





BY MARY CHURCH TERRELL 


In the death of Paul Laurence Dunbar 
the nation as a whole as well as the race to 
which he belonged have sustained an ir- 
reparable loss. He was undoubtedly the 
greatest poet his own race has ever pro- 
duced and it is certain Nature has bestow- 
ed the gift of poetry upon few, if any, 
Americans, with more lavish hand than 
she did upon Paul Dunbar. ‘‘Conquerors 
are a race with whom the world could well 
dispense,’’ said a great writer, ‘‘but a true 
poet, a man in whose heart resides some 
effluence of wisdom, some tone of the eter- 
nal melodies, is the most precious gift that 
can be bestowed upon a generation.’’ 

The story of Paul Dunbar’s life is fa- 
miliar toall. He was born in poverty in 
1872 and spent his youth in Dayton, Ohio 
in unceasing, grinding toil. Both his pa- 
rents were slaves, his father having es- 
caped from Kentucky into Canada. For- 
tunately for the son, however, his parents 
determined that he should enjoy the edu- 
cational advantages of which they them- 
selves had been deprived, as he was sent 
to the public schools of Dayton, Ohio, and 
from which he graduated, when still in his 
teens. As soonas he knew how to write, 
his mother says, he began to scribble 
rhymes and gave evidence of his genius, 
when he was only seven years old. Obliged 
to support himself and mother he secured 
employment as an elevator boy, after he 
graduated from the public schools, and 
it was while engaged in this most prosaic 
occupation that many of his first poems 
were written. At that time his life must 
have been a constant insurrection between 
the spirit that would soar and the wretched 
cilcumstances in which he was placed and 
which bound him fast to the earth. But 


while he was chained like a galley slave to 
the ropes of the elevator earning only $4 a 


week, the wings of his aspiration refused 
to be clipped and bore him ever higher and 
higher. 

Paul Dunbar’s first appearance as a poet 
occurred in Dayton Ohio in 1891, when he 
was Ig yearsold, when he was presented 
to the members of the Western Associatiom 
of Writers and read a poem. This scene 
was described by Dr. James Newton of Ma- 
son, Ill., as follows: ‘‘About half way dowm 
the programme the presiding officer an- 
nounced the reading of a poem by Paul 
Dunbar. Just the name for a poet, L 
thought. Great was the surprise of the 
audience to see stepping lightly down the 
aisle, between the rows of fluttering fans 
and assembled beauty and wit of Dayton, 
a slender Negro lad, as black as the core 
of Cheop’s pyramid. He ascended the ros- 
trum with the coolness and dignity of a 
cultured entertainer, and delivered a poem 
in a tone as musical as Apollo’s lute. He 
was applauded to the echo between the 
stanzas and heartily encored at the conclu- 
sion. He then disappeared from the hall 
as suddenly as had entered it, and many 
were the whispered conjectures as to the 
personality of the man and the originality 
of his verses, zone believing it possible that 
one of his age and color could produce a thing 
of such evident merit. Show me a white boy 
of nineteen who can excel or even equal 
this black bey’s ‘‘Drowsy Day.’’ 

After repeated inquiries this man of the 
dominant race who had been so surprised. 
at the ability Paul Dunbar possessed and 
so transported by his reading succeeded in 
finding the rising laureate of the Colored 
race in the store in which he worked. He 
was seated in a chair in the lower landing 
of the elevator, Dr. Newton says, hastily 


glancing at the July Century and jotting 
down notes on a handy pencil tablet.. Not 
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hhaving time to converse with Dr. Newton, 
Paul invited him into the elevator and dur- 
ang afew excursions from floor to floor 
the black poet told his newly found friend 
the story of his life. In writing to Dr. 
Newton soon after their first meeting, Mr. 
Dunbar, whose spirit at that time seemed 
almost broken, expressed himself as fol- 
lows: ‘‘My hopes are no brighter than 
when you saw me. I am getting on no 
better, and what would be impossible, no 
worse. Iam nearer discouraged than I 
have ever been.”’ 

Shortly after this, however, the clouds 
which had hung so heavy and menacing 
in the young poet’s sky began to clear 
away and a brighter day dawned. When 
the illustrious Frederick Douglass, who 
hhad become deeply interested in the young 
poet, was Haitien Commissioner to the 
World’s Fair in 1893, he made Mr. Dunbar 
his secretary. From that time forth it was 
no longer necessary for the poet to engage 
in menial labor to support himself and 
mother. His first volume of poems Oak 
and Ivy which was published by his Day- 
ton employer in 1893 brought him instant 
recognition and his second volume entitled 
Majors and Minors, published two years 
later greatly increased his fame. Mr. 
Howell, the dean of American literature, 
paid the young poet a glowing tribute 
which undoubtedly enabled him to secure 
recognition in certain quarters which 
would otherwise have been withheld per- 
haps. James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoo- 
ssier poet, compared Dunbar’s Drowsy Day 
with Longfellow’s Rainy Day and did not 
hesitate to declare that the black man’s po- 
em was superior to his white brother’s 
both in lyrical power and in harmony of 
expression. So far back as in 1892, when 
the name of Paul Dunbar had just begun to 
be heard James Whitcomb‘Riley sent him 
the following characteristic letter: 


Denver, Col., Nov. 27, 1892. 

Paul Dunbar, Esq.—See how your name is tray- 
eling, my chirping friend. And it’s a good, sound 
name, too, that seems to imply the brave fine spir- 
it of a singer who should command wide and se- 
rious attention. Certainly your gifts as evidenced 
by this “Drowsy Day” poem alone, is a superior 
one, and therefore, its fortuuate possessor should 
bear it with a becoming sense of gratitude and 
meekness, always feeling that for any resultant 
good, God’s is the glory, the singer but His very 
humble instrument. Already you have many 
friends and can have thousands more by being 
simply honest, unaffected and just to yourself and 
the high source of your endowment. Very ear- 
nestly I wish you every good thing. 

Your friend, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

In the best magazines of the country like 
Scribner’s, the Century and others there 
appeared a series of Negro songs and bpal- 
lads which impressed themselves upom the 
reader as being among the best of the kind 
yet produced. 

The name or Paul Dunbar was signed to 
them, but probably not one of every hun- 
dred who read and enjoyed these charac- 
istic little verses, so finished in form and 
instinct with the true race spirit dreamed 
that their author was really a Negro, The 
versification was that of an accomplished 
writer, whose excellent method was no- 
ticeable in spite of the rude dialect used. 
It was evident to the student that he 
had mastered more fully than most writers 
of Negro verse the real genius of the race 
whose characteristics his verses portrayed. 
For a long time the editors of the maga- 
zine,themselves did not know he was a Ne- 
gro. They accepted his productions on 
their merits, which in itself was a high 
compliment, since only the best of lighter 
verse appears in the magazines to which 
Mr. Dunbar contributed. When Mr. Dun- 
bar tried to sell his serious verses in the 
classic style of English composition, they 
were refused, although a high estimate 
was placed upon them by some of the best 
literary critics of the day, because his char- 
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acteristic Negro poems were considered so 
superior and were in such demand. 

Mr. Dunbar’s reputation as a writer was 
not enhanced by his prose, although he 
wrote many short stories and several nov- 
els. Among the latter his first ‘“The Un- 
called,’’ which was published in Lippin- 
cott’s magazine, was probably the best. 
Altogether Mr. Dunbar published 17 vol- 
umes, the last of which Howdy Honey, 
Howdy came from the press just a short 
time before he died, February oth. The 
list of his works is as follows: 

Oak and Ivy, published in 1893. 

Majors and Minors, published in 1895. 

Lyrics of Lowly Life, containing an introduction 
by Wm. Dean Howells. 

Folks from Dixie, 1898. 

The Uncalled, 1898. 

Strength of Gideon and Other Stories. 1900. 

Love of Landry, 1900. 

Candle Lightin’ Time, 1901. 

Fanatics, 1901. 

Sport of the Gods, 1902. 

The Heart of Happy Hollow. 

Lyrics of Love and Laughter, 1903. 

In Old Plantation Days, 1903. 

Lil Gal, 1904. 

When Malindy Sings, 1904. 

Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow, 1905. 

Howdy, Honey Howdy, 1906. 

After Mr. Dunbar’s marriage to Miss 
Alice Ruth Moore in 1898, he came 
to Washington to live and was employed 
foratime in the Congressional Library. 
Like James Whitcomb Riley no one could 
read Mr. Dunbar’s productions so well as 
he could himself, so that he was in great 
demand as a reciter and gave entertain- 
ments all over the country, until he was 
physically unable to stand the strain. 

In a short sketch like this it is impossi- 
ble to give either a satisfactory review of 
Mr. Dunbar’s poems or a comprehensive 
sketch of his life. 

Only a cursory glance at each must suf- 
fice. 

In Paul Dunbar’s poems there is neither 
affectation nor fustian. Heis always true 


to himself and to his subject. His ideals 
were not in foreign climes and distant 
lands, but in the scenes he himself beheld 
every day and in the people with whom he 
himself had walked and talked. He had 
an eye to see, an intellect to understand, a 
heart to feel and the heartto portray what 
had passed betore him. His hope and de- 
spair, the joys and sorrows of his own 
heart as well as those of his own race he 
gives articulate voice and every word rings 
true. Is his muse a bit disheartened 
and sad? Every line the poet pens is steeped 
pathos and every cadence a sigh. His owm 
sensibilities are so tremblingly alive that 
one can feel them pulsate and throb under 
their mask of words. 

Nature appeals to him strongly. The 
rising of the storm, the woods in summer 
and winter, the patter of the rain are his 
delight and charm him into song. The 
thoughts of love which inflame his heart 
kindle him to melody. His love of chil- 
dren was genuine and great, and inspired 
some of his tenderest lines. The sight of 
a little brown baby and the tragic death of 
Ella May move him to pity and eloquence. 
His songs are born of genuine emotion and 
are the very pulse beats of his heart. Now 
buoyant, now pathetic, sometimes satirical 
and then ingenuous, now stern and then 
tender, Paul Dunbar has words for every 
mood of man’s heart. His own heart was 
indeed ‘‘an AOLIAN harp swept by an ever 
varying breeze.’’ Hisconvictions were in- 
variably expressed with undiluted earnest- 
ness and unflinching honesty, no matter 
what he discussed. It seemed possible for 
him to transcribe feelings diametrically op- 
posite to each other with equal skill. The 
desire to cite poems which would best il- 
lustrate his versatility is a temptation 
which I must resist. Everybody who has. 
read Mr. Dunbar’s poems. will bear testi- 
mony to this fact. 

His deep and ardent loyalty to his rac 
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%bursts forth occassionally into white heat. 
‘His Ode to Ethiopia quickens the pulse 
and stirs to its depths the heart of the 
‘strongest and most phlegmatic member of 
‘the race. With what a fine outburst of 
enthusiasm he recounts the.reasons for his 
pride in his race whose 

“‘Name is writ on Glory’s scroll 

In characters of fire.’’ 

What a magnifcent tribute he has paid 
his people for the long suffering, uncom- 
plaining manner in which they bore the 
trials and tribulations heaped upon them 
during slavery and the Christ-like manner 
in which after emancipation they forgave 
those who had despitefully used them, in 


the following lines: 

No other race, or white or black, 

When bound as thou wert to the rack, 

So seldom stooped to grieving. 

No other race, when free again, 

Forgot the past and proved them men 

So noble in forgiving. 

Again when Frederick Douglas dies: 

“‘And Ethiopia with bosom torn 
Laments the passing of her noblest son, 
Paul Dunbar, inspired by reverence and af- 
fection for his illustrious benefactor and 
friend pays him one of the rarest and finest 
tributes ever offered by poet to mortal man. 
Oh Douglass, thou hast passed beyond the shore, 
But still thy voice :s ringing o’er the gale. 
Thou’s taught thy race how high her hopes may 

soar 


And bade her seek the heights, nor faint nor fail 
She will not fail, she heeds thy stirring cry, 


She knows thy guardian spirit will be nigh, 
And rising from beneath the chastening rod, 
She stretches out her bleeding hand to God. 

It is difficult to speak of his ode to ‘‘The 
Colored Soldiers’’ in terms of quiet moder- 
ation and use language which may not 
smack of exaggeration to some. How 
Paul Dunbar glories in their dauntless 
courage and delights to recount the great 
service they rendered their country during 
the Civil War: 


So when war in savage triumph, 
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Spread*abroad{his funeral pall— 

Then you called the colored soldiers, 
And they answered to your call. 

And like hounds unleashed and eager 
For the life blood of the prey, 

Sprung they forth and bore them bravely 
In the thickest of the fray. 

And where’er the fight was hottest— 
Where the bullets fastest fell, 

There they pressed unblanched and fearless 
At the very mouth of hell. 


He takes a pardonably fierce delight in 
reminding this country that his race is not 
indebted entirely to others for its emanci- 
pation from the awful bondage it endured. 

Yes the blacks enjoy their freedom 
And they won it dearly too; 


For the life blood of their thousands 
Did the southern fields bedew: 


In the darkness of their bondage, 
In their depths of slavery’s night: 
Their muskets flashed the dawning 
And they fought their way to light. 


They were comrades then and brothers, 
Are they more or less to-day? 

They were good to stop a bullet, 

And to front the fearful fray. 

They were citizens and soldiers, 

When rebellion raised its head; 


And the traits that made them worthy--- 
Ah! these virtues are not dead. 


And their deeds shall find a record 

In the registry of Fame; 

For their blood has cleansed completely 
Every blot of slavery’s shame. 


So all honor and all the glory 
To those noble sons of Ham--- 
To those gallant colored soldiers, 
Who fought for Uncle Sam, 

So long as there remains in this country 
aman even remotely connected with the 
race, whose soldiers have been so immor- 
talized by the eloquence and the music of 
the verses just quoted, and so long as the 
blood courses warm in the heart of sucha 
man, so long will it thrill under this heroic 
ode, one of the best that was ever written 
and which can be compared only with 
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Burn’s ‘‘Scots, who hae wi’ Wallace bled.’’ 

It can be asserted without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that in range of gen- 
ius as well as in power and aptness of ex- 
pression Mr. Dunbar has not been excelled 
by any poet born in the United States. If 
he infrequently rose into the region of 
great ideas, the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding him and not his mental limita- 
tions are responsible for this failure to soar 
aloft. To some of his more serious. poems 
reference has already been made. In the 
same class his ‘‘Life,’’ ‘‘Comparison,’’ ‘‘A 
Creed and Not a Creed,’’ together with 
others equally as good, are as elevated in 
sentiment, as profound in philosophy, as 
musical in tone, as perfect in form and as 
complete in treatment as some of the best 
poems written by the most inspired sing- 
ers of the past. 

Attention has already been directed to 
the attitude of the editors who published 
Mr. Dunbar’s poems and who insisted up- 
on his confining himself to dialect. So far 
as I know, with but a single exception, 
this advice was given him by all his litera- 
ty advisers and friends. 

In two little stanzas entitled ‘“The Poet,’’ 
which Mr. Dunbar wrote to explain his 
position with reference to the more serious 
efforts which he wished to make but from 
which he was withheld by the public one 
cannot help feeling the bitter regret which 
disturbed his peace of mind and the resent- 
ment which rankled in his heart. 


THE POET. 


He sang of life serenely sweet, 
With now and then a deeper note, 
On some high peak, nigh yet remote, 
He voiced the world’s absorbing beat. 
He sang of love, when earth was young, 
And loye itself was in his lays, 
But ah! the world, it turned to praise, 
A jingle in a broken tongue. 
It is always pleasant for me to recall 
that the first time I ever heard of Paul 
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Dunbar was when the illustrious Frederick 
Douglas told me about him, while we 
were in his library at Cedar Hill one after- 
noon and read me one of the young poet’s. 
early productions entitled the Drowsy Day. 
Previous to the reading, however, Mr. 
Douglas had spoken with deep feeling 
about the young man’s poverty and had 
expressed regret that he had been so seri- 
ously handicapped in his career. And so 
as he afterward read the poem, the great 
man was so deeply affected by it, that. 
he could not restrain his tears. When Mr. 
Dunbar first took up his residence in Wash- 
ington, he lived in a house at 1934 4th 
street N. W., next door to the one in 
which we were living at that time. Near 
neighbors as we were, it was quite natural 
that we should see a great deal of each 
other and we did. Being a hero wor- 
shiper by nature, and inclinat:on as well as 
by cultivation, particularly where members 
of my own race are concerned, I did not 
try to conceal from Mr. Dunbar how great 
and genuine was my admiration of his gifts 
and how brilliant were the hopes I enter- 
tained of his future success. It happened, 
therefore, that many a time he honored me 
by coming to my home to read me his po- 
ems or his short stories, telling me im 
what magazine they had appeared or would. 
appear. He would also tell me how much. 
he had received for his articles, when I was. 
impertinent enough to inquire, which I 
frequently did, just for the pleasure of 
hearing how well he was compensated for 
the product of his genius and his brain. 
On one occasion he invited me to his home, 
so that he might read a play which he had 
just written and which I hope may some 
day be produced. 

Mr. Dunbar was a man of charming per- 
sonality with a bold, warm, buoyant hu- 
mor of character which manifested itself 
delightfully to his friends. Mingled with 
his affability of manner were a digni- 
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ty and poise of bearing which pre- 
vented the overbold from coming too 
mear. While there was nothing in- 
trusive or forward about Paul Dunbar, 
when he found himself among eminent 
scholars or distinguished people in the 
highest social circles, he showed both by 
his manner and his conversation that he 
felt he was just exactly where he was enti- 
tled to be. There was nothing that smack- 
ed of truckling, and nobody in the wildest 
flight of his imagination could dream that 
Paul Dunbar felt particularly flattered at 
the attention he received. The maturity 
of intellectual power was manifested in bis 
conversation as well asin his writing and 
his fund of information was remarkable, 
considering both his youth and his meagre 
opportunities for culture. 

His wit was decidedly pungent at times 
and then nobody in his presence was im- 
mune therefrom. His sense of the ludi- 
crous was highly developed and nothing 
ridiculous or funny escaped him. I can 
mever hear certain styles of music rendered 
without being convulsed, when I remember 
the com:nents made by Dunbar at a musi- 
cal we attended once. 

Last July Mr. Dunbar extended me a 
cordial invitation to be the guest of him- 
self and his mother, while I was attending 
the convention of the Ohio Federation of 
Colored Women’s clubs which was held 
at Dayton, Ohio, and which I had been 
asked to address. I accepted and spent sev- 
eral days at his home. Iam glad I did, 
for I am sure I learned more about the 
character of the man and the genius of the 
poet during the short visit with him in 
Dayton than it would have been possible 
for me to ascertain in any other way. I 
account it a privilege to have had such an 
excellent opportunity of becoming thor- 
oughly acquainted with the greatest poet 
the race has ever produced. During the 
few days spent with Mr. Dunbar last sum- 


mer I discovered there were depths in his 
character that I had never sounded and 
qualities of heart of which I had never 
dreamed, although I saw him frequently 
while he lived in Washington. 

Owen Meredith says that 
The heart of a man is like that delicate weed 
Which requires to be trampled on, boldly indeed 
Ere it gives forth the fragrance you wish to ex- 

tract. 

Tis asimile, trust me, if not new, exact. 


Whether affliction and sorrow always 
bring out the best there is in a man, I can- 
not say. I do know however, that the 
physical and mental pain which Paul Dun- 
bar endured for at least a year before he 
passed away, developed the highest and no- 
blest qualities in him. WhenI saw Paul 
Dunbar last summer, he was shut in, wasted 
and worn by disease, coughing his young 
and precious life away, yet full of cheer, 
when not actually racked with pain, and 
perfectly resigned to his fate. I shall al- 
ways think of his patience under his severe 
affliction as a veritable miracle of modern 
times. In the flush of early manhood, 
full of promise of still greater literary 
achievement in the future than he had been 
able to attain in the past, fond of life as 
the young should be and usually are, there 
he sat, rapidly losing his physical strength 
every hour, and yet, miracle of miracles, 
no bitter complaint of his cruel fate did I 
hear escape his lips a single time. The 
weakness and inertia of his worn and was- 
ted body contrasted sadly and strangely 
with the strength and activity of his vigo- 
rous mind. AsI looked at him, pity for 
the afflicted man himself and pity for the 
race to which he belonged and which I 
knew would soon sustain such an irrepara- 
ble loss in his death almost overcame me 
more than once. As incredible as it may 
appear, his moods were often sunny and 
then it was delightful to hear the flood of 
merriment roll cheerily from ‘his lips. 
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It was gratifying to see the homage paid 
Mr. Dunbar by some of the most cultured 
and some of the wealthiest people of the 
dominant race in Dayton. As soon as I 
reached his house, I saw a chair most elab- 
orately decorated in royal purple and was 
informed that a company of distinguished 
people of the dominant race had improvised 
a birth day party for the young poet a few 
days before I arrived and had thus fes- 
tooned this chairin hishonor. One of Mr. 
Dunbar’s white friends did all his stenog- 
raphy for him for nothing, refusing to 
take acent of pay. What an invaluable 
service was thus rendered is easily seen 
and appreciated, when it is known that Mr. 
Dunbar’s last two volumes of poems, Lyr- 
ics of Sunshine and Shadow, and Howdy, 
Honey, Howdy, were prepared for publica- 
tion by this same generous and unselfish 
friend. Mr. Dunbar’s mother told me that 
the white people of Dayton had helped her 
care for her son in every conceivable way. 

On one ocasion after some beautiful 
girls had called to pay their respects to Mr. 
Dunbar had gone, in a nervous effort to re- 
lieve the tension of my own feelings, I 
turned to him and said, ‘‘Sometimes I am 
tempted to believe you are not half so ill 
as you pretend to be. I believe you are 
just playing the roll of interesting invalid, 
so as to receive the sympathy and the hom- 
age of these beautiful girls.’’ ‘‘Some- 
times I think Iam just loafing myself,’’ 
he laughingly replied. How well he re- 
membered this was shown a short while 
after returned home. He sent me a copy 
of his Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow 
which at that time was his latest book. On 
the fly leaf he had written with his own 
hand, a feat which during the 1st year of 
his illness he was often unable to perform, 
the following lines. 


Look hyeah, Molly 
Aint it jolly 
Jes a loafin ’roun’? 


PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 





Tell the Jedge 
Not to hedge 
For I am still in town. 

Whether Paul Dunbar will be rated @ 
great poet or not, no human being can tell. 
It is impossible for his contemporaries ei- 
ther to get a proper perspective of his 
achievement or to accurately guage his 
genius. Personally J believe he will occu- 
py as high a place in American literature 
as Burns does in the British, if not higher. 

But whether Paul Dunbar will be rated 
great or not, it is certain that he has ren- 
dered an invaluable service to his race. 
Because he has lived and wrought, the 
race to which he belonged has been lifted. 
toa higher plane. Each and every persom 
in the United States remotely identified 
with his race is held in higher esteem be- 
cause of the ability which Paul Dunbar 
possessed and the success he undoubtedly 
attained. 

Indeed the whole civilized world has 
greater respect for that race which some 
have the ignorance to underestimate and 
othersthe hardihood to despise, because 
this black man, through whose veins not a 
drop of Caucasian blood was known to 
flow, kas given such a splendid and striking 
proof of its capacity for high intellectual. 
achievement. 

The more one thinks of the obstacles 
Paul Dunbar was obliged to surmount, the 
more remarkable appear both the quality 
and quantity of the literary labor which 
he performed. Other poets have beem 
born poor before and were cruelly handi- 
capped for years by hard and grinding toil. 
In the history of men who have enlight- 
ened the world through the medium of 
their pens or lightened its sorrows by their 
wit and mirth, poverty is no new thing. 
Milton was poor and so was Burns, be- 
tween whom and Paul Dunbar there is @ 
striking similarity in several respects. But 
Milton and Burns were forced to fight pov- 
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erty alone. Prejudice against their race 
did not rear its huge and hideous propor- 
tions athwart their path to literary achieve- 
ment and success. Heine’s position, so 
far as concerns prejudice against his race, 
more closely resembles Paul Dunbar’s than 
that of any poet with whom he may be 
compared perhaps. But Heine’s burden 
was far lighter than the one which the 
black American poet was forced to carry. 

Heine was a Jew to be sure, and he was 
‘born and reared in Germany where Jews 
are hated and ostracized. But in the very 
beginning of Heine’s career he was blessed 
with a comfort and an inspiration which 
Paul Dunbar was denied. MHeine’s race 
‘from time immemorial had produced au- 
‘thors and poets and great men galore. 
Therefore, no taunt of racial inferiority 
flaunted itself in Heine’s face and filled 
his soul with tormenting doubts concern- 
ing his ability to succeed in a literary ca- 
reer. More than a hundred years before 
Paul Dunbar was born Phyllis Wheatley, 
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a little African girl who had been brought 
to this country packed like a sardine in a 
slave ship had poured forth her soul in 
song, tobe sure. But in spite of the fact 
that she was a slave, she was loved and en- 
couraged and protected by her devoted 
master and mistress so that the atmos- 
phere which she herself breathed was more 
conducive to the development of her talent 
than that in which Paul Dunbar lived. 
And so to acertain extent, at least Paul 
Dunbar had to blaze his path. 

Though the empyrean soul of Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar has winged its way to anoth- 
er world, the light of its celestial nature, 
which often groaned under the weight of 
a weary life, will never be dimmed. In 
the flower and fruit of his genius he has 
bestowed upon his country and his race an 
imperishable gift. In grateful appreciation 
of his services and in genuine affection Paul 
Dunbar lies to-day enshrined in our hearts, 
a far nobler mausoleum, after all, than one 
built of marble could possibly be. 





ADVICE. 


Tf you can sing a happy song, 
Oh, do not fail to sing it; 
But let it warble forth so loud 
That echoes afar will ring it! 
If you can do some kindly deed, 
Oh, do not fail to do it; 
For every good deed done on earth 
Leads heavenward, if you but knew it! 


True to Life.---‘‘Gracious!’’ exclaimed the 
shocked old lady as she adjusted her spectacles. 
“If you big boys don't stop pummelling that little 
lad he will have to goto the hospital. I hope you 
don’t call that playing soldier.’’ 

‘‘We ain’t playing soldier,’ retorted the tough 
boy in the green sweeter. ‘‘We’re playing naval 
cadets.’’---Chicago News. 


They’re Expensive.---YourH---What do I have 
to pay for a marriage license?”’ 


CLERK: ‘‘Well, you get iton the installment 
plan.”’ 
YouTH: ‘‘How’s that?’ 


CELRK: One dollar down and your entire sal- 
ary each month for the rest of your life.’’---Cleve- 
land Leoder. 
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Douglas Day~ 


Why Not Make it National 
By Emma F. G. Merritt 


‘‘Ah Douglas, thou has passed beyond the 
shore, 
But still thy voice is ringing o’er the 
gale! 
Thou’ st taught thy race how high her hopes 
may soar. 
And bade her seek the heights, nor 
faint, nor fail. 


She will not fail, she heeds the stirring 
cry. 
She knows thy guardian spirit will be 
nigh, 
And rising from beneath the chastening 
rod, 
She stretches out her bleeding hand 
to God!”’ 


Thus sang in sweet pathetic tones the 
late departed poet of the race; and on the 
14th, day of February of each year, thous- 
ands of tender hearts in the public schools 
of the city of Washington, catch the spirit 
of the singer and determine by God’s right 
hand, under the guardian spirit of the 
sainted Douglas, to rise from beneath the 
chastening rod and mount to higher planes. 

The custom of celebrating the birth of 
Douglas on ‘‘Douglas Day,’’ by the 
youth of the racein the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, has been in vogue 
for a number of years. It was inaugurat- 
ed by Mr. G. F. T. Cook during his su- 
perintendency of the colored schools, a pe- 
riod extending over a quarter of a century. 

Appropriate exercises are conducted in 
the public schools for children throughout 
the District. Prominent men, and women 
of the race are invited to speak on the life 
and character of the grand old sage of Ana- 
costia; children contribute to the pro- 
gramme by giving incidents in his life, ex- 
tracts and quotations from his writings, — 


these are interspersed with suitable music, 
the hero’s favorite hymns being most 
prominent. Seed thoughts are in this way 
sown that must develop nobler manhood 
and womanhood. So enthused is young 
colored America over the account of the 
lifeof the noblest champion of the race, 
that he repeats to playmates, parents and 
friends the wise saying of Douglas. To 
note the little tot, the modest lass and timid 
lad, the graceful Miss and manly youth, 
all centered for the time in the {life of the 
highest and best product of their race, is 
truly impressive. These are some of the 
quotations that impress the hearers: 

‘*The lesson of all ages is: that a wrong 
done to one man isa wrong done to all men.’’ 

‘‘Notwithstanding the great and all 
abounding darkness of our social past, not- 
withstanding the clouds that still overhang 
usin moral and social skies, and the de- 
fects inherited from a bygone condition of 
servitude, it is the faith of my soul that a 
brighter and better day will yet come.’’ 

‘‘Neither we or any other people will 
ever be respected until we respect our- 
selves, and we will never respect ourselves 
until we have the means to live respecta- 
bly.”’ 

‘*The fact that we have endured wrongs 
and hardships which would have destroyed 
any other race, and that we have increased 
in numbers and in public consideration, 
ought to strengthen our faith in ourselves 
and in our future.’’ 

‘*The cause of liberty is one the world 
over.”’ 

‘‘Social equality does not necessarily fol- 
low from civil equality.’’ 

‘‘Greatness does not come on flowery 
beds of ease to any people.”’ 

Does any one question for a momeut 
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that such mental food for the babes 
of the rejected race, when properly digest- 
ed and assimilated will not spiritually 
nourish and sustain them? The cus- 
tom is pregnant with much that is whole- 
some and far-reaching. When those who 
have the training of these young people in 
hand, realize in part, the glorious possibili- 
ties that lurk in every such occasion, the 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual tone of 
the race concerned, will be raised commen- 
surately with the illumination of those di- 
recting and guiding the work. One thing 
is clearly evident, conscious, intelligent 
directing of the young to true greatness, 
begets in the young respect and reverence 
for nobility, and stirs within them the de- 
sire toemulate such examples. This end 
attained, all labor spent has been richly 
paid. 

‘“‘What man has done, man may do,”’ 
is the rock upon which the mighty charac- 
ter structure is reared. All difficulties 
vanish and discouragements disappear, as 
the glistening dew before the sun, in the 
light of thisindisputable truth, and hope 
mounts high inspiring the weakest and 
poorest of God’s mortals to take heart and 
strive to attain the desired end. 

Existing conditions obscured the vision 
of the colored youth, when the hero 
considered belongs to one of the more fa- 
vored races. The distance between the ob- 
served and the observer is too great, the 
goal at once becomes unattainable, and 
faint and heartsick the toiler falls out of 
the race and leaves the trophy to his for- 
midable competitor. But when the suc- 
cessful winner in the contest belongs to 
the same race, conditioned as the struggler. 
distance is eliminated, youth is inspired and 
encouraged, and the beginner enlists in the 
race determined to attain the goal. In the 
discipline growing out of his many strug- 
gles, he may find it easily possible to out- 
reach the point reached for. The proper 


grit then may be put into colored children, 
by lifting high to their view the acts and 
the lives of those of the race who have ac- 
complished anything worth while. 

This systematic character work can easi- 
ly begin with Douglas, as he is the recog- 
nized leader of his race, together with the 
fact that the movement has been started in 
the District of Columbia by Mr. Cook, the 
former superintendent of colored schools, 
with such excellent results after trial. 
The minutes of the meeting of the board 
of trustees of public schools of Washing- 
ton report Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, then 
a member of the board, as the maker of 
the motion that made ‘‘Douglas Day’’ a 
feature of the educational system. It 
would be a wise move were teachers and 
preachers among the _ colored people 
throughout this land to establish ‘‘Doug- 
las Day,’’ onthe 14th, of February each 
year and seek with conscious, persistent 
effort to inspire and lift our youth to higher 
life. Thehint underlies this suggestion 
that gradually, asthe movement succeeds, 
other great men of the race will be con- 
sidered. We will dowell, to accomplish 
one thing at a time. Make Douglas 
Day national before we select our next Ne- 
gro, and so until we educate our children 
torespect the race to which they belong. 

Unless these exercises are judiciously 
conducted, the purpose will be frustrated. 
That which is thrown out, on this occa- 
sion, should be stripped of all that tends to 
recall adark and gloomy past merely for 
revealing its ugly skeleton. The experi- 
ence of the past may be so related to pre- 
sent experience as to minimize discourage- 
ments and raise and properly direct low 
aim. Slavery and her array of miserable 
associations fail to vibrate a sympathetic 
cord in the young people of the race. They 
are totally incapable of appreciating the 
true condition of their grandparents, and 
efforts to bring them to appreciate the suf- 
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ferings and hardships of their weaker race 
bya more powerful, can but result in 
dwarfing character instead of beautifying 
it. 

Childhood is in sympathy with all that 
touches child life, andso, the little heart 
swells with tender emotion and bright eyes 
glisten with tears, as childish tears and 
fears are rehearsed. ‘This, then, is the di- 
rect avenue to the accomplishment of ef- 
fective character work. During the Doug- 
las exercises, it is not infrequent that the 
eyes of the little ones sadden as their little 
souls go out to young Douglas when that 
little six-year old struggled with Nep, the 
old watch dog, for the crumbs and bones 
to appease his hunger; when the tiny friend- 
less boy was torn from the dear old grand- 
mother, with all the fond recollections she 
awakens, and placed amid misery and 
want, and when our half-starved, naked 
little urchin sang beneath his Mistress’s 
window for the coveted Maryland biscuit. 


These and similar childish experiences of 
this little slave boy awaken a responsive 
cord in the young breasts, and, at the same 
time inspire hope and lead to better lives. 

Not the hardships and sufferings should 
be stressed, but rather, how these were 
met and conquered and the effect upon the 
victor are valuable lessons to be taught by 
the speaker on such occasions. Applica- 
tions should not be wanting to lead the 
young people to feel that as strong sterling 
qualities, combined with tender, gentle 
ones were developed in our grand old he- 
ro through his struggles and sufferings, so 
the difficulties and hardships that daily en- 
tertheir lives may, if properly handled, 
lead to grand and noble manhood. 

The plan suggested, to inaugurate 
‘‘Douglas Day’’ onthe 14th, of February 
annually, in every school and church of 
the race, issimple, inexpensive, and offers 
a rich return for labor employed. Can we 
do it? Who will take the lead? 
































“WHY STAND YE THERE FACE DOWN, STRONG MAN.” 














The Summons 



































W) hy stand ye there foce down, strong man ? 

Sey Lamenting o'er the years thou'st spent 

' an Serving paler men their plan; 

~ fin paying meaner men their rent; 

in hiring weaker men thy arm;— 
Those men who send abroad alarm 
The danger thou dost threaten them 
Of equal craving for the light 
To see the wrong, its tide to stem, 
To live a man and wield thy mght? 





AMF ament not o'er the time thou't lost 

~ In loving men who show their hate 
For thee and thine, and keep the cost 

4 friendship where to reach the rate 

hou must unman thyself of thought 

Ani hope and pride, of ideals wrought 

Soul deep by loving angels touch . 

They may il go the truth to give 

Both they and it are not worth much 


Compared with God and life to live. 


Oh tec is eVry function right 
Of head and heart and hand ; tis true! 
onfide to them thy will, and blight 

The source which holds to thee the view 
Of endless serfdom for thy years. 
Lament no more! Clear up thy tears! 
Lift up thy drooping form and head! 
The hour has come to think, to stir, 

To work. Thy friends are all not dead. 


God reigns tu yet thy foes deter. 
Shatheney Waorrs 
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(Continued from page 251) 


vested his last $25 in a few groceries and 
then sat down to wait for customers. The 
first day was somewhat dull, contrary to 
his calculations, and he was obliged to 
draw on the stock for something to feed 
his family. The next day, one of his old 
friends dropped in and announced his in- 
tention to transfer his trade to this store, 
giving as his reason that the race ought 
to stick toycther. He bought about one- 
fifth of the stock and had it charged. The 
merchant’s wife also drew out some su- 
gar, coffee, flour and bacon for supper. 
Some children came in the next day, and 
after they had bought ten cents worth of 
blueing, he gave them each a stick of can- 
dy as a bait to return. Things ran dull 
till Saturdy, outside of what his own fam- 
ily ate; but on that day there was a rush 
of business, or would have been, but it 
happened that he was just out of most of 
the things the people wanted; still, when 
he counted up the week’s receipts, he had 
$15, not including the unpaid bill of the 
friend who wanted the race to stick to- 
gether. Monday the merchant took his 
$15 and bought more goods to replenish 
the empty shelves. That night his tardy 
friend dropped in and explained that he 
did not pay up Saturday night as he wus 
sick. He then said again the race ought 
to stick together, and bought another big 
bill of provisions after paying $2 on the 
old account. Thus affairs went on, the 
stock getting lower and lower till there 
came a day when the merchant was 
“broke.” He sat down one night after he 
had gone back to his old job and proceed- 
ed to analyze the causes of his failure. 
He ‘saw that it was due to these things: 
he did not have enough capital to live on 
till he had built up a living from his store; 
he had credited when he was not able to 
carry time trade; he had credited people 


who had no standing; he had credited 
them because they were friends; he had 
too many home eaters for the number of 
outside customers; he had given away 
most of his profits to make his store pop- 
ular; he had bought brands of goods that 
were not in general use in that neighbor. 
hood; he didn’t know anything about the 
business anyway. 

What was the result? He had failed, 
it is true; but he had also learned what 
caused the failure. In other words, he 
had approached that much nearer to suc- 
cess. He worked on patiently, determin- 
ed at the proper time to build upon the 
experience that had cost hom so much, 
and, in due time, when he had accumula- 
ted several hundred dollars, he went into 
business again, prepared to shun the 
rocks upon which he went to pieces be- 
fore. Today, he is a prosperous grocer in 
the state of Texas, carrying a stock of 
$1,500 clear of debt and owning his own 
home unencumbered. Failure had met a 
real man and brought him success. 

I wish to cite one more real instance 
which did not turn out so well, and then 
give attention to the business principles 
that underlie success. 

In a Northern city not for from New 
York, and rapidly filling up with Ne- 
groes, a company of ambitious and pro- 
gressive young men decided to establish 
a shoe store in a popular section. They 
raised $300 among them for the purpose. 
Out of this they paid $25 for the first 
month’s rent of the building; then they 
had the old shelving torn out and put in 
nice new ones, stained and finished in 
oak; a rolling step-ladder sliding on 
grooves, enabling the clerks to reach even 
the highest shelves with ease, was put in; 
up-to-date oak-stained counters were pro- 
vided; silvered show cases for displaying 
the delicate makes of shoes, and a big 
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show window of expensive plate glass 
came next; the best lineoleum was put 
on the ffoor; and the remaining 30 was 
spent for the stock of shoes. They thea 
sat down to await developments. Mean- 
while the local papers told in glowing and 
flattering terms of the new _ enterprise 
which was destined to prove the Negro’s 
ability to manage great business enter- 
prises; the pictures of the company were 
published, and none doubted the issue. 
It was a pretty place but it did look like 
$270 worth of fixtures to display $30 
worth of shoes was a little top-heavy; 
and so it proved. The people hastened to 
patronize the store and soon bought out 
the stock; but, unfortunately, rent day 
arrived just in time to take the money, 
and as the young men were working hard 
for every dollar they put into the busi- 
ness, they did not see the fun in paying 
another month’s rent out of their pock 
ets on a place with fine fixtures and shoe 
boxes, but no shoes, and so they gently 
closed the doors and meandered away to 


‘meditate. They are still at it. I am in- 


formed that an insignificant Hebrew, wh» 
for years kept a little hole in the wall just 
across the street where he sold and re- 
paired shoes, has moved in and is riding 
on the rolling step-ladder selling shoes at 
a great rate. 

It is easy to see what was the young 
men’s trouble. They fell by trying to 
make display belonging to a business of 
five times the capital they possessed. 
They probably reasoned that the people 
would rate them according to their dis- 
play, and in fact the people did; but our 
shoe merchants forgot one thing—that " 
bill must be met, display or no display; 
and that there must be money available 
to meet it. Surely, the $270 put into 
shoes and the $30 put into fixtures would 
have brought about a different issue with 


the right management. 
HOW FAILURE HAS AIDED SUC- 
CESS. 

It is estimated that only about 5 per 
cent. of those who start in business suc- 
ceed. I believe that, other things being 
equal, a larger per cent. of colored men 
who enter business succeed, because, in 
the first place, they do not expect such 
large returns in so short a time as the 
Caucasian; and, secondly they expect to 
do more in person and hire less than he, 
Their rent usually costs less and their 
social claims and expenses are less also. 
These things make, in the aggregate, the 
difference between failure and success. 

Forty years ago there were as many 
opportunities for making money in busi- 
ness as now, but the Negro had not devel- 
oped enough business sense to know how 
to take advantage of the situation; but 
from repeatedly trying and failing, he 
has at last come to realize that business 
is subject to as imperative laws as the 
ordinary operations of nature; and from 
running against those laws and being 
knocked out by them so often, 
learned to conform to them. 

Here are some of the laws that the Ne- 
gro has learned and is now taking ad- 
vantage of in conducting business. 

1. That a man who has no surplus cap- 
ital after investing in his supplies is fore- 
doomed to failure. 


he has 


He must be able to replace losses, re- 
plenish supplies, meet current bills, pre- 
sent a decent appearance and feed his 
family while he is waiting for the people 
to find out he is there to stay. Too little 
capital is the rock upon which three- 
fourths of men beginning business go 
down. I do not mean by this that one 
must start large; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve he should start on a small scale and 
feel his way up gradually; but, you know, 
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a person may be under-capitalized in the 
smallest enterprise as well as in the larg- 
est. The main thing is to have some lit- 
tle money left after your business is set 
up and before you have built up a trade. 
Frequent failures taught us that. 

2. That knowing how to buy is more 
important than knowing how to sell; for 
having paid too much for a commodity, 
all chance of making a profit on it is de- 
stroyed. 

If you have bought high and your 
neighbor has bought low, or if he gets a 
private discount and you do not, you will 
soon see your finish. Then again, the 
purchaser must know goed goods from 
bad goods as well as low prices from high 
prices, otherwise your drummer will make 
you a low price on things worth no price, 
and there you are again. The preemi- 
nence of the Jew comes from knowing 
what kind of goods will suit his trade and 
how much to pay for them. The Negro 
merchant has learned this also by being 
caught with the wrong goods at the 
wrong price so often. 

3. That color is neither an asset nor % 
liability in business. 

No man can succeed by claiming that, 
being a colored man, he ought to have the 
colored trade. Neither need he fear that, 
being a colored man, he cannot get the 
white trade. At first, our little merchants 
with small and inferior stocks thought 
their own race not loyal because they 
passed by and bought at the other larger 
stores, but repeated failures have taught 
our men that customers will not buy 
dark flour from a dark man in preference 
of white flour from a white man at the 
same price; that they would rather buy 
all of their goods from one store than 
to buy one article frem a colored man and 
then go to another store for the rest be- 
cause the colored merchant did not have 


them; that, in short, the people are inter- 
ested in prices and things, and not in the 
person who sells them. This has been a 
hard lesson for some of our business men 
to learn, but failure after failure has 
taught it at last. 

4. That special friends and blood kin 
are the worst enemies to business success. 

They want more than the scales entitle 
them to, and want it for less than the mar- 
ket says you can afford to let them. have 
it at; they want to eat out of the open 
barrel while you are weighing from the 
box; they expect credit no matter how 
poor their credit is; they do not expect to 
be crowded to pay; they do not expect to 
pay unless you do crowd them, and they 
will not pay when you crowd them; when 
they are sick, or out of work, they look to 
to your store to feed them for nothing. 
My father once kept a small grocery store. 
I broke him eating peanuts and candy be- 
tween customers. One cousin is worse 
than a dozen rats, and an uncle can do 
you as much damage as a burglar. Re- 
peated failures have taught us this lesson. 

5. That small capital can afford to give 
no credit, and large capital little credit. 

How many a deserving man has laid 
out his little all in business and let his 
stock out on time in a pathetic desire to 
win popularity and trade, only to see his 
goods gone, his debtors dodging him, his 
creditors pursuing him, and the sheriff 
visiting him till failure closed the chap- 
ter! No one ever lost his money in a cash 
sale; thousands have in a time sale. 

6. That bookkeeping is not a luoury, 
but a necessity. 

The old time store-keeper who told the 
state of his finances by counting the 
money in his breeches pocket, has about 
gone down and out. The trouble with 
him was that he never knew when he had 
failed. It is not enough to know that 
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there is a leak somewhere; one must be 
able to know where it is before he can rem- 
edy it. This bookkeeping does. It tells 
when you are spending too much, or tak- 
ing in too little. It shows what are the 
profitable things and what the unprofita- 
ble. It shows where to let up and where 
to bear down. It is, in fact. to the busi- 
ness what the head is to the body—the 
thinker. 

7. That an obligation must be met ea- 
actly when it is due—not before, not after. 

All a man’s bank and business credit 
depends on that. If he pays a bill before 
it is due, except by request, it proves 
either that he was afraid he would not 
have it when it became due, or that he is 
unbusiness-like enough to lose the use 
and interest of the money for the time re- 
maining till maturity. If he fails to pay 
it when due, tieu according to the ethics 
of business the world over, he is abso- 
lutely unsafe and unreliable, and the onlv 
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safe thing to do is to withdraw all ad- 
vances, either of money or goods, from 
fim. If he is a day late one time, argues 
the bank, he may fail next time to show 
up at all. The old way of sending word, 
“T haven’t forgotten you; I’ll bring the 
money as soon as I get it,” cuts no figure. 
with the colored business man today. 

8. That neatness of person and clean~ 
ness of place are drawers of custom. 

The modern place of business is swept 
and dusted and frequently scrubbed. 
Show-cases, glass-covered cracker boxes,. 
fly-proof sugar cases and gauze-covered 
fruit stands, etc., are powerful attrac- 
tions to people who have money to spend. 


No less an attraction is a clean collar on 


the clerk who waits on them. The way 
of the world is to favor the man who looks 
as if he did not need help. 

§. That loafers and loungers hurt busi- 
ness. 
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In The Sanctum 


TWO GREAT SCHOOLS. 
SPELLMAN SEMINARY AND TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE. 


During the month of April these two 
landmarks of educational progress among 
the race will celebrate their twenty-fifth 
anniversary. ‘The names of these two in- 
stitutions have become household words 
in every family, and their fame has crossed 
the waters to foreign shores. Each stands 
for anidea, peculiar to itself aud necessary 
to the full development of the race. 

Tuskegee’sfame rests upon the indus- 
trial education. Its more than forty build- 
ings make a bee hive of human activities 
in nearly allthe trades of the land. The 
hum of its machinery, the spirit of its 
founder and teachers and the large out- 
come of its varied and interesting life all 
emphasize the need of a higher and purer 
industrial life for the race. Tuskegee rep- 
resents Mr. Washington in his broad views 
and his wide-awake energies. 

Spellman Seminary is the flower of the 
race’s educational institutions. It was 
founded in prayer; it teachesits pupils the 
beauty and power of prayer and it has won all 
its victories in this land and in other lands by 
meansof prayer. Its key note is Christian 
character. Noschoolof learning among 
the race has a more beautiful history or 
purpose or has accomplished so much for 
the race as Spellman Seminary, the largest 
of its kind for the elevation of the daugh- 
ters of the race. Her founders---Miss 
Packard, and Miss Harriet E. Gliles 
were the messengers of God sent in answer 
to their own and the prayers of the people. 

The coming of these women in the 
smoky times of the Reconstruction period 
to be welcomed by criticism and ostracism 
reads today like a chapter from the Arabian 


Knights.. They came to elevate the 
daughters of the recently liberated and to 
teach them the way of life. It was said 
in that elder day that the Negro woman 
was areprobate. If she was a reprobate, 
they did not say who made her thus. This 
slander is repeated even today by some who 
are sent to preach peace and truth. But 
the founders of Spellman Seminary believed 
in the power of divine grace and truth, and 
they set themselves to the task of proving 
tothe world that the Negro woman was as 
responsive to the truth, kindness and love, 
and was as capable of high intellectual cul- 
ture, pure domestic life and Christian 
womanhood as any other class of women, 
AND THEY HAVE SUCCEEDED. 
Their work in the purified and cultured 
lives of scores and hundredsof the gradu- 
ates speak a story that words cannot ap- 
proach. 

Twenty-five years of patient, prayerful, 
persistent and Christly service crown the 
virgin brow of Spellman Seminary witha 
halo of glory unequalled by that of any 
other school among the race in the world. 
All honor to the great-souled women who 
saw the school grow from the infant days 
of hard circumstances toa position of pre- 
eminence as a Christian school where char- 
acter is more than gold. All honor to 
Miss Harriet E. Giles. May her days be 
long and may He whom she has served so 
well and long show her His salvation. 


CHRIST OR COLOR, WHITHER? 


Twostrange events recently happened, 
one in Nashville, Tenn., andthe other in 
Atlanta, Ga., that have given the Negro 
race genuine shocks and have started trains 
of thought hitherto rare and unwelcome. 
Both of these incidents were cut from the 
same piece of cloth, the black cloth of 
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prejudice, the one tollowing the other. 

The Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions held its International 
“Convention in Nashville. The Executive 
“Committee at New York handed over to 
the Local Committee the entire right of 
‘providing for the colored delegates. Sec- 
retary William A. Hunton had pleaded 
with them to accept his plan for seating 
these colored delegates, knowing that his 
plan would work satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. The Local Committee refused and 
the three universities of the race in Nash- 
ville, supported by the best sentiment of 
our people voted squarely not to ask their 
st udents to accept the humiliation proposed 
by the Local Committee. As a result, the 
colored delegates refused to come and those 
‘that came before, knowing the unkind dis- 
crimination proposed, withdrew and went 
home. 

The Atlanta case is equally stenchy in 
the nostrils of our respectable people. Miss 
Helen Stone, the return captive mission- 
ary from Macedonia, was invited to speak 
in Atlanta. Before she had received such 
an invitation, Dr. Proctor of the Congre- 
gational Church, had received Miss Stone’s 
direct word that when she cameto Atlan- 
ta, she would speak to his people. She 
came, and was invited also to speak at 
Spellman Seminary and at Clark Universi- 
ty. The Atlanta Constitution came out 
with strong headlines urging that the 
white people cancel their engagements with 
Miss Stone because she had gone to speak 
a kind word to the Negroes. 

These two episodes make one ask the 
question, Whither is American Christianity 
tending, to Christ or to Color? The Con- 
vention at Nashville was to discuss the 
evan gelization of Africa, but they did not 
want any of Africa’sdescendants in sight. 
It is believed that the best way to redeem 
Africa was by not touching her children 
with the little finger. The Bible Confer- 


ence of Atlanta, before which Miss Stone 
was to speak, believes that a missionary 
who goes to Macedonia and is made cap- 
tive is a heroine and should be praised, but 
if she should visit a school of cultured 
Christian students, many of whom are pre- 
paring to do missionary work at home and 
abroad, and speaks a word of cheer and 
promise to them, she should be driven out 
more mercilessly than she was driven into 
captivity by those Christless, heartless 
and inhuman brigands. 

Would these Bible, cultured Christian 
people have opened their mouths in pro- 
test had a representative of the Brewers 
Association gone through this state and 
urged the colored people to buy their liq- 
uid hell? Have they ever complained in the 
public press out of the love of humanity 
against the shameless degredation that is 
visited upon Negro womanhood in the De- 
catur Street dives? This constant howling 
against the humane and cultured people 
who want to see the colored people rise and 
who would do everything in their power 
to accomplish that result is not calculated 
to make the race feel that the occasional 
outbursts of good feeling is deep-seated. 

The South is afflicted with two classes 
of enemies that keep back the era of good 
will between the races. The first is that 
brutal mobistic and anarchistic element 
that respect neither God nor law, that are 
the plagues to decency and good govern- 
ment. ‘The other classisthat small party 

“influence and power who have set their 
faces against every good thing for the Ne- 
gro. Some of them areon the bench, some 
in Congress, some in governors’ chairs and 
some in the pulpit. As between the two, 
the latter is calculated to destroy between 
the rising and setting of one sun all the 
faith that the Christian Negroes had in 
the loud preaching of the Gospel of broth- 
erhood and peace. The white man of the 
South has to a largeextent shut the Ne- 
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gro out of Christianity and his prayers and 
when he praysfor the conversion of the 
whole world, his conception of the ‘‘whole 
world’’ is like the old conception held by 
the Calvinist. The Negro is still asking 
what is the meaning of brotherhood? 





A FEW CORRECTIONS. 


In the February number of The Voice 
of the Negro there appeared a biographi- 
calsketch of Dr. Nathan F. Mossell of 
Philadelphia. The regular proof reader of 
the magazine was sick in bed at the time 
the proofs for the February number were 
read and his assistant made a great many 
blunders. In the first place the por- 
trait of Dr. Mossell on the cover of 
the Magazine was marked ‘‘N. F. Morrell’’ 
instead of N. F. Mossell. The heading of 
the article on the inside reads ‘‘Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Nathan F. Mossell, D. D., 
whereas it should read ‘‘Biographical 
Sketch of Nathan F. Mossell, M. D.’’ The 
qualifying phrase which gives Mr. T. H. 
Gray, the writer of the article, credit for 
being ‘‘Philadelphia’s"famous surgeon, or- 
ganizer and Present Director of the Doug- 
lass Hospital’’ should apply to Dr. Mossell 
and not to Mr. Gray. 

Whereas the regular proof reader was 
sick when the proofs for the February num- 
ber of the Voice were read, he was in 


another part of the country filling an im- 
portant engagement when the March proofs 
came from the printers. This accounts 
for some glaring errors inthe March issue 
of the Magazine. We make only a few 
important corrections. Among the list of 
signers to the address of the Georgia Equal 
Rights Convention to the country there 
should have appeared the names of A. D. 
Williams, J. B. Goodwin and J. W. Holly. 
Allof these men are prominent in their 
communities, and we are glad to know 
that they are willing that the world should 
know that they stand for that address. 
Again, in ‘‘(Our Monthly Review’’ and in 
the note headed ‘‘Senator Patterson’s Man- 
ly Action’’ on page 170, the proof reader 
makes us say of the United States Senate 
that it has, ‘‘inthe main, degenerated into 
an aggregation of querulous gamblers, 
and unctuous quibblers’’ when we meant to 
say ‘‘querulous grumdlers and unctuous 
quibblers.’’ We by no means meant to 
accuse these grave and reverend gentle- 
men of making the coin at dice or cards. 
The lady teacher on page 180in Dr. 
Proctor’s article on ‘‘Forty Years of 
Fisk’’ is Prof. Helen.C. Morgan, not ‘‘Mo- 
roan.” 

There are a great many other errors but 
these are misleading and we correct them. 
We are greatly aggrieved that these two is- 


sue of the Voice have fallen below our es- 
tablished precedent. 
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Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


“YE OLD COLLECTOR. 


Far back in the good old days of slavery, a mas- 
ter discovered in some way that one of his slaves 
had been paying nocturnal visits to the hen house. 

‘“‘“Sambo,’’ said the white man, after the Negro 
confessed that he had stolen the chickens and 
had eaten them, ‘‘don’t you know ,that I can’t 
afford to lose my chickens in that way?’’ 

‘*Marstah,’’ humbly replied the slave, ‘‘you 
don’t look at it right. I knows you’s got a little 
less chickens, but den you’s got a heap mo’ nig- 
gah! ‘‘I wuz jes’ gittin’ marstah’s things toged- 
dah!’’ 





UP OR DOWN? 

The employer knew of the debts which his 
young clerk had contracted as a result of high- 
rolling etc. He had spoken to the young man 
more than once abqut° mending his ways. One 
day, thinking to reinstate himself at least tenta- 
tively in his «mployer’s esteem, the young man 
approached him and said: 

“‘Mr. Rampley, I’ve decided to get married and 
settle down.”’ 

Quick as a flash the employer replied, ‘‘That’s a 
good thing to do, Benjamin; that’s a good 
thing to do. I have nothing to say against get- 
ting married and settling down, but it seems to 
me, if I were in your fix, I would first settle up.’’ 





THE EXTREME OF CAUTION. 

It was All Fool's Day. A man got on the ferry 
boat at 23rd street to cross to Jersey. 

**Mistah,’’ cried the boot-black, as the man 
strode through the cabin, ‘‘you dropped your pock- 
et-book.”’ 

“*You may have it,’ replied the man, without 
looking back. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes later, when he felt 
for his purse in order to pay for a railroad ticket, 
the man was horror stricken to find that his purse 
was gone. Hehurried back to catch the ferry 
boat and boot-black, and they were gone, too! 





A LONG STAY OR A QUICK MOVE. 
‘‘Mistah,’’ said a colored street gamin to a white 
man who was passing along the street, ‘“‘kin you 
tell me whar ma’s done moved to?”’ 
“‘No;”’ replied the white man. ‘I don’t know 
anything about you er your ma either. Why do 
you ask me such a question?”’ 


‘‘Well, sah;’’said th2 boy, ‘‘my ma sent me, up 
town to get cents \wo’th er sugah, an’ w’en, I 
come’d back she done moved, an’ I can't fine ,her 
nowhar.,’’ 


THE EASTER SPIRIT. 


Tothe members of our parish 
It was known on every side 
That of temperanc: our good rector 
Was a friend both true and tried. 


But a few days after Easter, 
We were puzzled when we learned 
That for Biffkin’s brandied peaches 
Thus the rector thanks returned. 


‘Dear and faithful Warden Biffkins: 
Since we've safely passed through Lent, 
Truly, Sir, I like the spirit 
Which surrounds the gift you sent!’’ 


LAUREATED. 


(To the Memory of Paul Laurence Dunbar) 


The heavenly choir was incomplete, 
The Father had need of a voice, 

And downward to earth He straight way sent 
Death, with the name of His choice. 


Swiftly Death rode to a poet’s abode--- 
And now, the dim river passed, 

Paul Dunbar sings in the heavenly choir, 
And is crowned with the laurel at last! 





HELL-BENT. 


No, sah; I ain’t gwinesign no pledge, 
An’ it ain’t no use ter try me. 
Now, look hyar, man, you’s was’ in’ brief--- 
Jes’ bettah pass on by me! 
Ain’t I a deacon in de church? 
W’y, bless mah soul, I is; sah! 
But ef you gimme a little dram, 
I’ll swallow it a-~hiz, sah. 


Humph! Does I read de Bible? Cou’se! 
Say, w’ite man, what’s you t’inking’? 
Mah Bible tells me dat above 
De saints new wine is drinkin’. 


An’ so you go ’long wid yo’r pledge--- 
I tell you I won’t sign it; 

An’ ef dah ain’t no wine on high, 
Im gwine whar I kin fin’ it! 








WAYSIDE 


THE VILLAGE SERENADE. 


Perched on my neighbor’s back-yard fence, 
An old black Tom-cat wailed; 

The cat, a mighty pest was he, 
With freedom unassailed, 

And the music of his lusty lungs 
The neighborhood regaled. 


His hair was black, and short, and crisp, 
His face, a fright to see; 

His brew was wet with honest sweat, 
As caterwaul did he; 

He made the whole night hideous, 
And sleep a mockery. 


Night in, night out, from dark till day, 
You could hear his wild notes flow: 
You could hear his sound the treble high 

With happy heart, I trow, 
And the bass re-echoed like funeral bells, 
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When the evening sun is low. 
My neighbor got a shot-gun old, 
And he rammed it full of nails, 
Determined to stop the serenade, 
And end those awful wails; 
And thus equipped, I see him now, 
As forth in the night he sails, 


He pointed the shot-gun straight and true, 
He handled the trigger with care, 

And a sound as of the Judgment Day 
Broke through the midnight air, 

And scores of those old rusty nails 

Were scattered everywhere. 

And now my neighbor’s gone to rest, 
Alas, alack, poor Will! 

And the gun is wrecked beyond repair, 
And foils the mender’s skill; 

But the cat that wailed on the back-yard fence. 
Sits, there, and waileth still! 





The Galtonic Equation 


ce ” 
H. 


About five o'clock one afternoon, when 
the ‘‘delicious elixir’’ of Spring was revi- 
ving the dormant earth, I stumbled across 
Blakeman strolling leisurely along in the 
direction of a cafe. 

‘“‘Heigho !’’ I exclaimed in surprise, 
“when did you appear on the asphalt sky- 
line of Washington? We thought you weie 
in Europe trying to promote Anglo-Ameri- 
can misunderstandings.’’ 

‘Not this time’’ replied Blakeman, press- 
ing my hand warmly, ‘‘I’ve been right 
here in New York for the last four weeks 
working on the Von Moritz case.’’ 

Von Moritz case?’’ ‘‘Oh yes:, to be 
sure; the young chemist who shot him- 
self about a month ago.”’ 

‘Same one,’’ answered Blakeman— 
Was highly connected here by marriage 
and after all the excitement about his ac- 
tion had subsided, I received a letter from 
the Legation requesting that I proceed to 
New York to investigate the circumstances 
surrounding his death.’’ 


We had moved along steadily during our 
brief conversation and at the corner of the 
street whereon I reside, Blakeman extend- 
ed his hand for a parting grip, but far from 
countenancing his departure, I insisted that 
he should grace my humble board with his 
presence. After dining, we retired to my 
den to enjoy our Havanas and coffee. A 


pleasant silence had fallen between us 
meanwhile which Blakeman broke by 
querying: ‘‘Did you ever hear of the Gal- 


tonic equation ?”’ 


‘‘Not to my present belief,’”’ I answer- 
ed.’’ Blakeman took a pencil from his 
pocket and wrote on a slip of paper, which 
he handed to me, the following : ——— 

(0.5)! X(O.5) ?X(0.5) >X(O0.5) *X-- 
(O.5)2= 1.” 

‘‘Well,’’ I inquired, after examining the 
paper carefully, ‘‘why have you under- 
scored the third term?’’ 

‘‘That is the Von Moritz case,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘The equation is an atavic one and 
rightly interpreted, means that when any 
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two new specie are crossed the chances of 
atavism are even. That is represented by 
the first term. Now if sterility has'not 
been the result, and you cross the new off- 
spring with either of its grandparents, the 
chances that it will be like the other, will 
be as four is toone. And so we progress 
until there are ‘‘n’’ crosses, where the 
chances are I-n. When the sum of these 
terms is equal to one, we have accounted 
for the whole heredity. 

‘And does this law represent also an in- 
creasing physical and intellectual virility?’’ 
I asked. 


“Yes. Beyond the first cross, it is in 
these respects an ever increasing function 
which exhibits no cusps when the environ- 
ment is favorable. Of course where the 
environment is unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of elevating tendencies, it is necessa- 
rily favorable to the development of degra- 
ding tendencies and the individual remains 
as a product thereof. Whatever is, is stat- 
ically right.’’ 

“‘Still,’”’ I interjected, ‘‘you have not 


told me why you underscored the third 
term.’’ 


“If you follow the interpretation of the 
law correctly,’’ said Blakeman,’’ you will 
observe that in this case the chances of 
atavism are one in eight. Some of the 
world’s greatest geniuses fall in that class ; 
such men as Alexander Hamilton, Henry 
Timrod and Robert Browning. Now, like 
Hamilton’s, this young man’s racial great- 
grandmother was an African, his real name 
being not Von Moritz, butSmith. He was 
born in London in 1870 and according to 
the records, is the son of Frederic Smith of 
North Carolina, U. S. A., and Nannette 
Chervois, a French quadroon of great beau- 
ty. Frederic Smith was a merchant who, 
at his death bequeated to his son an inde- 
pendent fortune. So circumstanced, he 
was free to follow his hobby—physiologi- 

-cal chemistry—for the ends of pure schol- 


arship alone. Somehow or other, though, 
he drifted to America, where his money 
and good looks obtained for him an easy 
entree to our most cultured and exclusive 
circles, and five years ago, he married the 
aristocratic and beautiful young sister of 
the Minister there was some opp o- 
sition to the marriage at the time on ac- 
count of hi; mother’srace. But his fiance, 
who loved him devotedly, settled the whole 
matter by a secret wedding. When the 
parents were apprised of her action, howev- 
er, there was a terrible scene in which 
many things were said, that were better 
unsaid and ended in the young girl’s vow- 
ing never to see them again. The newly 
married couple therefore, instead of set- 
tling down in Washington, took a house in 
New York’s fashionable residence district 
in which Von Moritz installed the finest 
laboratory in Manhattan, and here at the 
end of two happy years, a daughter was 
born to them.’’ 

‘‘There was at first no apparent differ- 
ence in the father’s devotion to either the 
mother or child, but later the young wife 
was horrified by the discovsry that the fa- 
ther held little or no affection for the baby. 
To worship his wife and his work had been 
his habit for so long, that it had become 
an automatic instinct, in which, try as she 
would, the mother could find no place for 
the child. The love therefore, which had 
been for her an ecstatic pleasure, became a 
source of misery. The child raised an in- 
surmountable barrier between herself and 
her husband. ‘‘Often,’’ she afterward told 
her closest friend—‘‘have I felt an almost 
uncontrollable desire to cut its slender grip 
on life when I thought of what the future 
years might bring forth. I lived in him 
through my child, but, outside of his work, 
he lived for me only.’’ ‘‘Fighting, thus 
between the self-sacrificing mother instinct 
and the spectacle of her husband’s indiffer- 
ence, she lost her usual vivacity. Von 
Moritz was not slow in noticing the change 
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in his wife’s manner, but instead of en- 
couraging her to confide in him, isolated 
himself from the unhappy woman. Some- 
times two whole days passed in which he 
never left his work.’’ 

“One day in midwinter, prior to which 
he had worked continuously in his labora- 
tory for twenty-four hours, he came into 
her boudoir. Her baby, at that time, was 
suckling at her breast, and observing his 
wife’s careworn expression, Von Moritz 
chided her for confining herself so closely, 
whereupon she gave way to sudden fit of 
anger, precipitating thereby, one of those 
scenes for which her family is famous. 
Shortly afterward, the baby, who had been 
nestling peacefully in her breast, during 
the storm, was seized with convulsions that 
ended its feeble little life before medical aid 
could reach it.’’ 

‘*The death of the little one removed the 
barrier which held the husband and wife 
apart, but a year after the death of the 
child, the mother was drowned in a squall 
which overtook her while sailing witha 
party of friends in Long Island Sound.’’ 

“‘And the husband?’’ I queried feverish- 
ly. 

“The wife’s body was washed on the 
Connecticut shore,’’ continued Blakeman, 
“where it was found by some clam-diggers 
and after her interment, Von Moritz went 
back to England, returning last year to 
take up his work again. It appears, how- 
ever, that the brilliant young chemist had 
been in America only four months when 
the whole scientific world was shocked by 
the news that he had been found dead in 
his laboratory with a ‘‘gaping bullet wound 
in his head.’’ Such were the facts of the 
case which I obtained from his brother-in- 
law prior to my departure for New York.”’ 

“‘Having scattered the impression that i 
was off for Europe among the clubs,’’ said 
Blakeman, ‘‘I left for New York two days 
after my conference with the Minister 





and quietly engaged rooms in an obscure 
boarding house on the West Side. Then 
I sought the police and obtained from them 
the evidence before the coroner’s jury and 
a pile of chemical manuscripts written in a 
cipher, but which were deemed by the au- 
thorities to be unimportant. Proceeding 
on the theory that there was a stronger 
motive than mere despondency which 
prompted Von Moritz’s deed, I first weigh- 
ed carefully all the evidence given before 
the coroner and then turned my attention 
to the manuscripts. These were printed 
on a peculiar cream-colored paper and the 
only thing apparently decipherable about 
them were some lines on the cover which 
ran :;’’ 


‘Spirits of old who bore me, 
And made me meek of mind, 
Between great deeds before me 
And deeds as great behind, 
Knowing humanity my star 
As first abroad I ride, 
Shall help me wear with every scar 
Honor at eventide.”’ 


‘These were indorsed—‘‘Some lines by 
a lady on seeing Donnatello’s statute of St. 
George in a niche of the Or Saint Michele, 
overlooking the Via Cazaioli, Florence’’— 


Happily it was rather cold in New York 
that day and in my desire to be as comfort- 
able as possible, I took a seat near the ra- 
diator in the police headquarters, while I 
proceeded with my examination of the pa- 
pers. An inspector came in after I had 
been working on the manuscript for about 
an hour and a half, to present the compli- 
ments of the chief and to inquire, with ar 
ill-concealed sneer, if I had succeeded in 
discovering anything startling. I answer- 
ed him that I had not, but I had not given 
up hope. We then fell into a short discus- 
sion about the evidence before the coroner. 
Meanwhile I had laid the notes on the ra- 
diator and to my surprise when I ran 
through them again, I found on page 156, 
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in seemingly indelible letters—‘‘the key 
to these notes is to be found in the experi- 
ment marked No. 189. Begin with. the 
third character in each line and you will 
obtain the first letter of the alphabet, etc.’’ 

‘‘Experiment ‘‘189’’ proved to be the 
one which solved the whole mystery. It 
was headed ‘‘An experiment to determine 
the effect of anger upon mother’s milk.’’ 
Then followed ten and one-half pages de- 
voted to the description of the apparatus 
used, together with an exhaustive history 
of the specimens examined, concluding 
with the statement. ‘‘Three kinds of pois- 
on are generated in the breast milk ofa 
matron who gives away toa fit of anger 
and any one of these may be fatal to a nurs- 
ing child.’’ Below this appeared; ‘‘I have 
been bowed down since the death of my 
child with the feeling that Iam in some 
way responsible therefor and the results of 
this experiment now prove that fact to me 
beyond all reasonable doubt. For my 
crime there can be only one expiation. To 
live again I must die. Yet I hesitate to 
leave Elaine behind me.”’ 

‘‘O December 9, he wrote, God give me 
courage todothis deed. Elaine must come 


with me. Hono: is impatient and chafes 
at delay.’’ 


‘Under the date of Sept. 1, nearly a year 
later there is this entry: Elaine is dead. I 
shall now have courage to unlock this rid- 
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dle of life.’’ and four months later, after 
writing, ‘‘To-morrow the undiscovered 
country,’’ ‘‘Von Moritz sent a bullet 
crashing through his brain, paying there- 
by his silent tribute to the Mosaic law.’’ 


‘The ink, which was a very accurate 
mixture of cobaltous chloride, had faded 
wen I returned the manuscripts to the po- 
lice authorities and to this day they remain 
in total ignorance of the real underlying 
motive which prompted the suicide.’’ 

‘‘To further strengthen the evidence in 
the case, Itraced the movements of Von 
Moritz while abroad, learning that he had 
prudently settled up his affairs and arrang- 
ed for the entail of his estates before leav- 
ing Europe. Thus, with the whole chain 
of related circumstances complete, I re- 
turned to Washington yesterday to make 
my report to the—Minister.’’ 

When Blakeman had finished, we smoked 
on in silence until the muffled chimes of 
my study-clock tolled off nine. Blakeman 
rose, ‘‘I must be going, he said, I fearI 
am already late in keeping my appoint- 
ment with Senator X.’’ 

‘It’s a darned strange world we live in,”’ 
he remarked, pausing on the veranda to 
light a fresh cigar. 

‘‘Dammed strange,’’ I answered, as I 
closed his short, bulky form, bent with the 
buffets of fifty years, out into the night. 
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HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


F.rst-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 








RESIDENCE 
273 Auburn Ave. 


OFFICE HOURS 
8:30 a.m.to 12 m.;1 to §:30 p.m 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 
50 1-2 N. Broad St. cAtlanta, Ga 


Over Woodside's Renting Agency. 











A. EK. EDWARDS 
HIGH GRADE HAIR'GOODS 


STYLISH ES SeARSUERs. CURLS 
AND SWITCHES 


PERFECT | WIGS FOR LADIES 
D GENTLEMEN 


Agent for Nelson's Hair Dressing, which pro- 
motes the growth, removes dandruff and makes 
the hair Soft, Glossy and Luxurious. 

PRICE BY MAIL, 30 CENTS. 
A. E. EDWARDS - Atlantic City, N. J. 





| 
| 158 Auburn Ave. 








TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 











BARGAINS 


Olivers 2.000.000... hecebd nes .... $35.00 to $65.00 
ETE ETE 25.00 te 55.00 
Smith Premiers.....................0........... 30.00 to 60.00 


Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicage, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs......from $18.00 up 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Address “ Bargain Department.” 











CORNS, WARTS, BUNIONS AND MOLES 


Permanently and Safely removed, without pain or cutting 
with our peerless formulas ; a boon to suffering humanity 


Price, 35 cents each. 


Order today for your lifetime benefit. 
Address : 


W. L. JOHNSON @ COMPANY 
Dept. 10, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Subscribe for The Voice of the Negro 


Only~ $1.00 per year. 





A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure 

Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circuars, tes- 
y timonials, etc., applly to 

~ DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 
Atlanta, Ga. 
















Mrs. Bessie Mays Mrs. Alberta Ogletree 


Mays Millinery Co. 


The only colored Millinery Store in the 
city. Trims Hats equal to other high 
class milliners. Polite attention to all. 
We invite your patronage and guarantee 
satisfaction. 








Makes the Skin Clear 


Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
SKIN WHITENER 


Is an ideal face bleach ; perfectly cleansing 
and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety and in healthy condition. 
Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold only by 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 
SS Whim }stret Atlanta, Ga. 




























WILLIS MURPHY. 


Groceries, 
514 DECATUR ST. 





Help Wanted 





WANTED—Boys and Girls to sell Satchet Pow- 
ders among their friends, There is a Gold Ring in 
it for you. Send ten cents for sample powders and 
terms. G. W. PINKNEY CO., Manufacturers of 
Perfumery, Atlantic City, N. J. 





‘MILLINERY! 


Willis Murphy & Son. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 


Grain and General Merchandise. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Wa. OSCAR MURPHY. 





TELEPHONE 1818 
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TTT LOW PRICE & of HGH GRADE — 
DOW WIRE & IRON WKS. LOUISVILLE.KY. 








AGENTS—Can make a living ina pleasant and 
profitable business by handling our High Grade 
Perfumes. We have a plan that wins. We tell you 
how to start a business for yourself. Write for par- 


ticulars.G. W. PINKNEY CO., Atlantic City, N. = 
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Do you wish a beautiful new hat? 

Do you want your last year’s hat to be made 
over equal to new? 

Callon me. I guarantee all work. 


$1.00 


Per Year In Advance. 


MDME. J. P. HAWKES, 


204 Clark Street, Atlanta, Gia. 





Corona Industrial College 
Situated in the midst. of the Corona Coal and Iron Company’s Great. Coal Mines 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


Fifty to seventy-five dollars earned a month and education of a whole family or an individual 
at a cost of one dollar a month. For information, write J. R. E. LEE, President, Corona, Ala. 











The Tuskegee Student risen" rostecer ner 


TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 








Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


“|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 
the Negro people of America. Sample copies sent on application. 


Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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THE 
Colored Teachers 


AGENCY 


Efficient 
It recommends teachers and graduates 


Prompt Reliahie 
for every line of instruction in the public 
school system and higher institutions. Its 
orders come directly from superintendents, 
principals, presidents and boards. It op- 
erates throughout the South, Middle West 
and West. Circulars and blanks sent on 


request. Now is the time to register. 
C. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. 

30x 574, Maysville, Ky. m 
Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 
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$ 1-00 


Per Year in Advance. 





(76 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer-* 
ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
& $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE -f CARDUI 












Learn to Write and Speak 


Correct English 


OOR English will hold you 
P back, no matter what you 
may try to do in a business 

or social way. 

We can raise your value 1» 
business 100 per cent—we will 
teach you, by correspondence, to 
write and speak correctly, easily, 
forcefully and fluently. 

No matter what your position 
is—whether stenographer, book 
keeper, salesman, clerk, office 
assistant, advertisement writer, 
correspondent, reporter, journal- 
ist, short-story writer,—you must 
understand the correct use of 
English in order to advance rap- 
idly. You will not feel at home 
in good society unless you can 
talk with the assurance that you 
are not making blunders. Our 
plan is original and intensely 
interesting. We will gladly ex- 
plain it if you will write. 

ADDRESS 
Page-Davis School of Correct English 


Dept. 246, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Wher writing advertisers. please mention this Magasine 














A Monthly Magazine and a Weekly Newspaper 


ONE YEAR FOR $1.10 





Che Wetropolitan Review 


Is a weekly newspaper devoted to Insurance, Banking and the 
‘e Mercantile Interests of our people. It is a large sheet, well 
= edited and full of interesting news. Besides these features it 
contains correspondence from all parts of the country on social 
and other matters. The price per year, 50 cents. 


ASE 


** Che Voice of the Megro’’ Magazine 


Is the most complete Negro magazine published in the world. 
ks It is brilliant and pleasing in all its features. It comes each 
month laden with the choicest selections from a large galaxy 


of writers, The price per year, $1.00. 


Anyone sending only $1.10 will receive the magazine 


= newspaper one year, Please say you wish the paper with 
. the magazine when you write. Address all communications— 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
70 East Alabama Street, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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TO THE DRUG, GROCERY 
and Confectionery Trades 


If you should find at any time 

A Space in your Chewing 
Gum Case, 

Will you let me fill that space 
with some, 

White Lily and Yalu Cream 
de Mint Gum. 
I manufacture my own 


Chewing Gum and guarantee 
lask a trial. Agents wanted. A good 
Write 
20to 40 per cent. made by 
Be independent, I can tell you how 
Address for informativn and prices 





satisfaction. 
hustler with a-little cash can make big profit. 
to me for full particulars. 
very little effort. 
if you write. 
. W. JOHNSON, 5113 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


Tosave money. Read carefully and be conviuced. 
THE MOON—Price per year, - - - $2.00 
W. E. B. DuBOIS, Editor. 
ALEXANDERS MAGAZINE, per year, $1.00 
A representative Negro magazine, published in Boston. 
Total for both, $3.00 


OUR OF FER.—NSend us $2.00 and we will enter your name 
for a full year’s subscription to both magazines. 


Tell us what papers you want and wecan save you money on 
such combinations. 
We can sell you anything that’s printed. Our catalogue is in 


preparation. Send us your name and be the first to receive one. 

ress 

AFRO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE CONCERN, 
Athens, Ga. 

















ALL SERVICE RESUMED. 


The SOUTHERN PACIFIC and 
UNION PACIFIC 





Lines reach nearly every’ State in the West, 
with Steamship Lines to China, Japan, Hawaian 
Islands, Australia and India. 

Round trip Homeseekers rates to Louisiana, 
Texas Oklahoma and Old Mexico, each first and 
third Tuesday. 

Through Pullman Tourist Cars three days 
each week from Washington, D. C. to San Fran- 
cisco, via Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile and New 
Orleans and Southern Pacific “Sunset Route.” 

Cheap one-way Colonist Rates from all points 
to California and Northwest, from February 15, 
until April 7, 1906. 


Requests for information cheerfully answered. 


J. F. VAN RENSELAER, 


General Agent. 124 Peachtree St. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


P. ©. BEAN, T. P. A. 








O YOU want the trade of 15,000 
regular subscribers? We presume 
that you do. 


We do not guarantee that you can 
get them but we do guarantee that an 
advertisement placed in our magazine 
@ill reach that many persons. We 
reach more persons than any magazine 
published by the race. 


If you have an article that you wish 
agents to handle, try our columns. 
One thousand persons handle our 
Magazine and you may get them to 
handle your articles. 


Our subscription list is open all the 
time to our subscribers and adver- 
etna 
tisers. 


We reach the people. Try us. 
Write for testimonials. 
The Advertising Depart.ment. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
Atlanta, Ga. 











LEARN To INSTALL 
ELECTRIC BELLS, 

TELEPHONES and ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTS. 


We teach you by mail with BLUE PRINTS 
and instruction papers which show how to do 
the work. You make money and learn a good 
trade. ELECTRIC BELL OUTFIT $1, to §2. 

TWO GOOD TELEPHONES WITH 200 
FEET OF WIRE AND 4 BATTERIES fio. 
You can put this set up in one day and get $20 
for same 


ELECTRICAL GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS AT LOW PRICES. 


JOSEPH M. PATTERSON, 


1409 NEW YORK AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. € 


20 Years in business. 

















LET YOUR MONEY WORK FOR YOU 


WHY ACCEPT 3% and 4% from SAVINGS BANKS, when we 
are paying 6% and 7% on GUARANTEED Investments? BE- 
GIN NOW. Investments may be made onthe INSTALLMENT 
Plan. We have the best proposition on the market. 

Write for particulars. 





ADDRESS MAXWELL, 150 NASSAU ST., N. ¥. CITY. ROOM 18385. 








; ; We will mail ** Adology,’’ the leading 
Why not put an advertisement M. O. Trade Journal, to any address 
One Year for 1O Cents. 
ae a get good a to cover postage (Regular sub. rate 25¢). 
P . ; 9 Walters Advertising Agency, 
35 & 37 Dean Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as “*‘ Ozonized Ox Marrow,”’ 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 

1 used only one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair has stopped 
breaking off and has greatly im 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderfu: preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 

I beg to remain, yours truly, 

MINNIE FOASTER 

314 Southard St. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900 

Gentlemen: I have used your po 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalpand 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 
glossy. MISS MAGGIE REND 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 
pottles of your pomade. I think it is 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905, 

I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it. 
My hair isan example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, 
ELLA BYB. 
Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 

I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I 
will not be without it. 

a RHODA EDWARDS 
Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 

Gentlemen: When began using 
your pomade my head was so bald I 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 





one of the best hair preparations my head and I have been using it 
made. MRS. JOHN GRAF. only two months. IDA PRETER. 
I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 

FORD’S HAIR POMADE was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and 
preparation known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. Its use makes the most stubbora 
harsh, kinky or curly bair soft, pliable and easy tocomb, These resuite may be obtained from one treat 
ment; 2104 bottles are usually suflicient for a year. The use of FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED 
OX MARKOW’”’) removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair 
from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. 
Being elegantly perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentlemen and children. FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MAKROW’’) bas been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the 
label, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874 In all that 
long period of time there bas never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousand we have sold, 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keep it. Be sure to get Ford’s, 
as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) is put up only in 50e. size, and is made only in 
Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest.,on each package. Kefuse all 
others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 50c, Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
gist or dealer cannot supply you, be can procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50c. for 
one bottie, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles. or $2.50 for six bottles, express paid. We pay postage and 
express charges to all pointsin U.S.A. Whenordering send postal or express money order,and mention 
this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 


Fourth Fleer, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted everywhere, Charl Ford Least 


is the only saf 


























How to Make Money 


NE of the main questions that confronts every boy and 
() girl who attends school is, ‘‘how can I make some 
money ?’’ The very best wages you receive for un- 
skilled labor is never more than $1.25 per day. After you 
secure such employment and have labored for days, you are still 
classed as unskilled. ‘‘ THE VoICcE oF THE NEGRO’’ magazine 
is easily the best periodical that an agent can handle. It sells at 
first sight and subscriptions pour in. The boy or girl who 
becomes an agent and comes in contact with different people, 
who is constantly shifting scenes, learns the secret of success in 
money getting. No intelligent Negro American will fail to 
subscribe for ‘‘ THE VoIck OF THE NEGRO.”’ 








Here is an Opportunity 


Send us only thirty cents, and we will send you a supply of 
the very latest number of our magazine and an agent’s outfit. 
You can sell these to your friends and make a good profit on 
asmall investment. 


To Make Money 


after school hours in the evening will no longer be a question. 
Lots of boys and girls are doing this. Why not you? 
Address 


The Voice of the Negro, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


























Subscribers actually refuse to take $?5.O0O for it. 





The Biggest Money Maker ever placed 
in the hands of an Agent. 








“THE PROGRESS OF A RACE” 





IT TELLS YOU 











1860 
A Slave. 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT CONTAINS FULL 


AND U2?-TC 


-DATE RACE STATISTICS 


How many colored people there are in the United States; how many in each 
State ; how many in each county in all the Southern States and in other States 
having any considerable number of Negroes, 


From Special Statistical Tables-You Can See at a Glance 


How many Negroes own homes; how many schools there are for Negroes; how 
many teachers and scholars; i 
are for Negroes ; how many churches and church papers; the estimated value of 
Negro church property, and also the total vaiue of property held by the race; 
how many own farms; how many own homes and how many are ten- 
| ants ; how many colored persons are lawyers, how many doctors; how 

many are engaged ip agriculture ; how many in domestic service ; how 
many in trade, transportation and mauufacturing. 


hcew many colleges and professional schools there 


1870 Special Collection of Plant.at.ion Melodies 


One-mule farmer, 


1880 who see them, 
Two-mule farmer, 
Owning some land. 


Will be of unusual interest not only to the colored ..ader, but to all 
They have been made especially popular by Prince 
Henry of Germany, who requested that they be sung to him on several 
occasions during his visit in America. 
other pleasavt anecdotes will charm the reader, he will be thrilled 


While these melodies and 


1890 by the hair-breath escapes enroute the “underground railroad” and a 


Ten mules, two cows, 
Two hundred acres cf land. 


1900 
Fifty head of stock, 
Five hundred acres of land, 
Boys in college, 
Boys owning farms, 
Daughters teaching, 
Daughters keeping neat homes 

of their own. 





NOTE.--The above is the his- 
tory of one colored man—it is the 
history~ of one thousand today. 





Don’t Fail to Get a Copy of the 
F..ok and Read for Yourself 








_ Ark., 2a: Be. 


920 Austell Building, 


thousand other incidents recorded in this magnificemt book. 


AGENTS WANTED 


It sells like hot cakes, Several hundred sold daily. The following 
named persons have just ordered the number of books set opposite 
their names, as follows: 
Mr. I. H. Sullivant, LaFayette County, Ark.,39. Mr. Finis Purofoy, 
Quachita County 
Mr. Oscar Hays, 
County, Ark., 23; 
W. Irwin, Landerdale County, Tenn., 22; Mr. W, D. Mott, Florence 
County, S. C., 30; 
Pigue, Itta Bena, 

Now is the time to make money. Agents’ commission liberal. 700 
page book, 200 illustrations. Price, postpaid, $1.95. 

OUTFIT FREE. i 


stamps to pay postage on free outfit. Address, 


Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia County, Ark., 27; 
1. C. Bridges, Sabine County, La., 31 ; 
Ware County, Ga., 24; Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia 
Mr. J. Haynes, Woodrutf County, Ark., 26; Mr. G. 

Mr. S. Fincher, Round Lake, Miss., 39; Mr. C. lL. 
Miss., 100, 


Write today for particulars or send 15 cents in 


HERTEL, JENKINS & CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 








A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 

Do you know the population of the Negroes in 
America for each decade since the revolution ? 

How did President Lincoln treat the slave dealer? 

Do you know anything ot the slave laws in the 
colonies? 

Have you read the history or the anti-slavery agi- 
tation ? 

Do you know w.- he first convention of anti- 
slavery women was -eld? 

Do you know what is suwc2m by the ‘‘Underground 
Railroad?”? Wnocarriec on? 

Do you know how many Negroes there were in the 
civil war? 

How many schools are there to-day for the Negroes? 

How many teachers? How many scholars? 

What is the estimated value of church property ? 

What is the estimated value of property held by 
Negroes? 


A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 


What is the population of the Negroes in each of 
the States o: the Union. 

Are Negroes living principally in the city or in the 
country ? 

How many Negroes in all cities containing fifty 
thousand or more? 

What counties in the South have more colored peo- 
ple than white ? 

How inany Negro officers in the Spanish-American 
war? 


zoo1 other questions answered that you have 
no idea of. See it for yourself. 











Get an outfit at once and get ready 
for Spring Work. 
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